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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Tus is an age of protests. A protest is a very pretty political 
engine—you can flourish it about without being liable for com- 
mitting a breach of the peace. Under our Libel-law you may 
call a man a villain with impunity, and in the high world of 
polities you may utter protests, politely or rudely conveying your 
estimate of the villainous conduct of Governments. The Western 
Powers protested at Naples, and the King put the protests in his 
waste basket. Now Prussia, and Russia, and France protest at 
Turin. Prussia scolds in good circumlocutory German phraseo- 
logy, but her Ambassador remains at Turin. France protests, 
no doubt with politeness, but recalls M. de Talleyrand. Russia 
protests in a high Northern key, shrill and piercing, and follows 
the lead of France. King Francis protests, and begs and prays 
in all quarters, but nobody stirs a finger except to keep a clear 
channel for that good sea-going boat which is to carry the ex- 
pelled King from Gaeta. Austria growls through a Russian 
medium, and arrays her legions on the Po and the Mincio. The 
Pope rends the heavens with his cries, and remains, snugly and 
safely, under a French body-guard. In the face of all this, 
annexation proceeds, and kingdoms and provinces fall into the 
lap of the gallant Sovereign who has made so good a use of the 
famous French initiative. Next to protests we have conferences. 
In succession to Baden and Tiplitz we have Warsaw, just as a 
meeting at Chambery or Nice succeeds a certain famous rendez- 
yous at Plombiéres. Nor must we forget the little chat at 
Coblentz. Crowned heads run to and fro, and diplomatists are 
in high feather—they have so much to employ their pens. In 
the meantime, the part of Action remains with Victor Emmanuel 
and Garibaldi. While Europe talks they work, and the fruit is 
an almost unanimous vote for annexation in Naples and Sicily, 
while King Francis is still in Gaeta. 

The actual opinions and positions of Sovereigns and Govern- 
ments in this conjuncture it is very hard to make out. Very 
few things are clear. The Emperor Napoleon is acting under that 
cloud of reserve which has favoured him so often before. His 
Italian projects, if he has any, are absolutely inscrutable. The 
Austrian official journals regard the invasion of the Papal terri- 
tory and of Naples as the answer of the Emperor to the regal 
meeting at Warsaw. The French journals profess great 
moderation and labour zealously to prove what no one disputes, 
that the Emperor has not acted either with the dynasties or the 
tevolution. Prussia and England, that is official Prussia and 
official England, have met at Coblentz and come to an under- 
standing, but we cannot believe that Lord John Russell has ac- 
cepted the proposition which formed the basis of the Téplitz 
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the treacherous suggestions of a Congress; treacherous, for no 
one can imagine that any possible European Congress could de- 
cide on measures beneficial to Italy, or calculated to develop the 
growth of unity. 

The only certain fact is the steady march of Victor Emmanuel. 
Moving down from Ancona by the coast road, and turning 





| inland at Pescara, his soldiers formed themselves in front of the 


enemy, for the first time at Isernia. Here. Cialdini gained a 
victory over the outpost he encountered, which opened the road 
to Venafro, and brought him within striking distance of the 
The occupation of Venafro in force, 
combined with the pressure maintained by Garibaldi in front of 


36 | Capua, placed the King between two fires; and the telegram 


| reports the natural consequence, the abandonment of Cajazzo, 








arrangement between the Austrian Emperor and the Prince Re- 
gent of Prussia, that Austria is fixed in Venetia with an in- 
defeasible title. Unofficial England will certainly not sanction 
any such guarantee. . After this comes the meeting at Warsaw, 
ef which we absolutely know nothing but that the sovereigns | 
and their Ministers have formally conferred. Yet we may note 

that. Austrian semi-official journalists hope nothing from this | 
Northern féte except a personal reconciliation between Alexander 
and. Francis Joseph. Prussia and Austria are committed to a 
Ron-reyision of the treaty of 1856, and one is at a loss to see | 
What could tempt Russia to run the hazards of war unless it 
were the chance of a restoration of her naval supremacy in the | 
Euxine, Inte the midst of this confusion of uncertainties comes 


' exertions. 


and the withdrawal of the troops posted on the left of the line of 
the Volturno. If Victor Emmanuel, who joined his army at 
Venafro, is strong enough to march by the main road thence to 
Capua, King Francis must retire behind the Garigliano, leaving 
a garrison in Capua or not, as he may deem it expedient. In the 
face of the gatherings of Kings it would seem desirable that 
the campaign should be finished by vigorous action at 
Gaeta. Until the King is expelled annexation cannot be an 
accomplished fact, though sanctioned by a vote. Austrian bat- 
talions are massed upon the right bank of the Po, and the 
Quadrilateral and Venice, full of troops, are stronger than ever. 
France extends the boundary of her occupation in Roman terri- 
tory, in spite of the prayers of the people. The Pope is still, if 
not a power in himself, a power in the hands of others, and that 
they are willing to use him was shown the other day by the 
recall of the Papal Nuncio from Paris, It is not likely that 
Austria will launch her legions into Modena or Lombardy, since 
she must know that France would follow suit by Genoa, Civita 
Vecchia, and Leghorn ; but Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour 
will do well to take time by the forelock, and, expelling King 
Francis, employ their utmost energies in consolidating and arm- 
ing Italy with a view to all eventualities. When Italy is united 
she will be able to make her own terms with Emperors and 
Popes. 





Austria has brought forth a Charter! It comes out through 
the cumbrous machinery of four-and-twenty Imperial letters, 
and one is reminded of the four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in 
a pie who began to sing when a daring monarch took off the top 
crust. If a Hapsburg-Lorraine were opening a magical box of 
this kind for the first time, we should chronicle the event as a 
sign of constitutional progress; but in these degenerate days 
Austrian constitutions have been seen and heard before and have 
proved fairy toys, falling to pieces when the oceasion for which 
they were invented was served. We may still hope that this 
new Imperial toy is not as transitory es its predecessors. In the 
hands of a sturdy people, a practical middle class, and a honest 
nobility, there are powers in the charter which could be used to 
develop real representative institutions. The Reichsrath obtains 
a tolerably firm grip of the exchequer, and undoubtedly the 
germ of a supreme Parliament. The local diets, though 
restricted in their attributes, are not bad beginnings. Hungary 
recovers her old institutions, modified in some degree to suit the 
changed circumstances. Finally, the Emperor consents to 
become the legal sovereign of Hungary. Theoretical equality 
before the law, personal freedom, universal taxation, and uni- 
versal liability to military duty, lie at the basis of the whole 
Austrian institutions. But, en revanche, we all dread the insin- 


| eerity of the Court and the adverse influence of foreign powers 


upon the progress of Austria, and we have doubts whether Hun- 
gary, so far triumphant, will be satisfied with the concession of 
the rights which existed before 1848, and the withholding of 
further rights gained or claimed since that period. 





Yorkshire has received, with all the honours of its broad, 
hearty hospitality, Lord Brougham and Lord Palmerston, The 


scene at Huddersfield brought up old reco!lections of the Member 
| for Yorkshire, Henry Brougham, who returns, in his old oge, to 


impress other lessons which have grown out of his senatorial 
So Leeds rallies round the Premier, and accords a 
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greeting such as is only given to royalty and imperial minds. 
Not that the Premier is in Yorkshire for political pur- 
poses, but rather to join the cordon of social reformers. On 
bankruptcy, indeed, Lord Palmerston is somewhat general and 
vague, but he puts his faith in his Attorney-General, who, in 
such a matter, is a sheet-anchor for the Administration. We 
are to have another Bankruptcy-bill, which.is not to fail again. 

The Tories have been holding “high jinks” in Essex. 
There is no objection to jubilant expressions of party feeling, but 
it cannot be satisfactory, even to Conservatives, to have their 
Members boasting of the use of the tactics of delay. At Col- 
chester, a clergyman declared it to be the duty of the Church to 
oppose the wishes of a democracy. ‘There is one species of demo- 
cracy in Essex to which the exertions of its clergy are especially 
to be directed; the democracy, not political but social, which 
sets at defiance all the laws of meum and teum. Essex, unfor- 
tunately, has to contend with an increase of crime; it is one 
of the four exceptions to counties in which a decrease is 
noted. We do not say that this increase is attributable to 
Toryism in Essex, but it is equally evident that Toryism is not 
productive of moral improvement in the lowest strata of demo- 
cracy. 

Members of Parliament, brought face to face with their con- 
stituents, seem somewhat uneasy as to the sum total of their 
labours. Mr, Puller, Major Beresford, and Mr. Monckton Milnes 
took a bold tone, and rather eulogised the progress of legislation. 
But Mr. Dunlop, at Greenock, destroyed all such illusions ; he 
boldly exposed the evil of talk, and denounced with spirit the 
Wordys of the House of Commons. Mr. Dunlop’s good sense 
dictates the abolition of useless motions, and the narrowing of 
the stages and forms of the House of Commons, It is a gain to 
have the evil denounced by one of the immediate sufferers, and 
it is the very best guarantee for a cure that Members occasionally 
read a lesson to their colleagues. Mr. Dunlop’s courage was 
admirably displayed on an occasion when it was urgently re- 
quired to protect constituents. 





The elections of the recess are ominously suggestive of the 
necessity of union amongst Liberals. With a wise policy, Bos- 
ton reconciles its sections, and adopts Mr. Tuxford as its only 
candidate. Honiton unanimously returns Mr, Moffatt, who has 
already done well in previous Parliaments. Wick seems dis- 
posed to accept the candidature of Lord Bury, one of the most 
promising of young Liberals. But Reading is divided against 
itself ; it has two most desirable candidates, but a purely local 
feeling is likely to result in the success of an undisguised Tory. 
The Liberal electors of Reading will do well to settle the matter ; 
they should bear in mind that it is not alone themselves and 
their local views which require representation, but the great 
body politie of which they only form an item. 





Two of our Ex-Judges have made public appearances, Sir 
John Patteson vindicates his pension on the ground of his ser- 
vices, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, in an eminently liberal spirit, 
expounds his views on education. His, enlarged schemes com- 
mend themselves to consideration; and the arguments he ad- 
duced in favour of school inspection, if adopted, would do much 
to improve the quality of our education. 

The week has been signalized by the formation of a Working 
Men’s Club in London, admitting the introduction of the social 
principle, so as to raise an element of antagonism to the tavern. 
It is gratifying to note that this great concession comes from a 
clergyman, who has had the wisdom to perceive the only mode 
of effectually dealing with the social instincts in connexion with 
mental improvement. 

Social reformers will rejoice at the fact that there is a marked 
diminution in the number of criminals in the country. From 
every borough, and almost every county, we have the same en- 
couraging report. The advocates of Ragged Schools and Re- 
formatories, at last, are proved to be right in their views as to 
the wisdom of a curative treatment of crime. We have beaten 
ordinary crime by extraordinary means; but the difficulty now 
before us is to grapple with extraordinary crime by the ordinary 
agencies, This year is gloomily marked by great undiscovered 
crimes, and the failure of our organizations for their detection. 
The time has come for the establishment of public prosecutors of 
high intelligence, guided and controlled by a responsible Secre- 
tary of State for the Department of Justice. 
ee 

Napres, 

We have nothing yet but telegraphic news respecting the voting upon 
the question of annexation in Naples, but all the telegrams agree that 
the affirmative proposition has been carried almost unanimously. Garibaldi 
has publicly declared that he will place the dictatorship in the hands 
of the King on his arrival. Naples was unquiet, but not alarmingly so. 
The English Volunteers, 650 strong, landed on the idth, and were to 
march for Caserta on the 16th, They were feted by the people, escorted 





ae 
by the National Guard from the ships to the barracks, and overwhelmed 
with flowers by the ladies, 

The Piedmontese army is in full march to jon Garibaldi. The leading 
columns had reached Isernia last week, and defeated there the soldiers of 
King Francis, capturing many men and somecannon. The next point 
was Venafro. King Victor Emmanuel followed the column, possi 
through Pescara, Popoli, Sulmona, Castel Sangro, and reaching ae 
or Venafro early in the week. The effect of this movement on the reg 
of the line occupied by King Francis was the withdrawal of all oy 
on the left of Capua. Report stated that Capua had been evacuated, but 
this has not been confirmed. 

It is said, that at Chieti the King Victor Emmanuel was received jp 
great pomp by the Archbishop of the diocese, who, with all the clergy, 
regular and secular, awaited his arrival at the door of the cathedral anj 
pronounced the benediction. The following is the form of the blessin 
‘¢ Adesto, Domine, supplicationibus nostris et famulum tuum Victoriyp. 
Emmanuelem, Italie regem in salutis tue, &c.” 

A letter from Naples in the Journal des Débats gives an interesting ace 
count of an interview between Victor Emmanuel and the deputation 
which had been sent to present an address to him. The deputation was 
delighted with the frank soldierlike reception he gave them. The King 
asked them if Francis II, really treated his subjects in the way generally 
attributed to him? He said that coming neither in a carriage nor op 
board a ship, but on horseback at the head of his army, he would haye 
wished Francis II. to have done the same— 

‘“* There is no question,”’ added the King, ‘‘ of personal ambition, but of 
Italy. It is a matter of little consequence whether I am king of four mil. 
lions or of four-and-twenty ; but it is a matter of great consequence thatthe 
people who speak the same language and are of one race should have the 
same fatherland, and that this fatherland should be independent. We are 
destined to be a great people, if we are determined. Austria incessantly 
menaces ‘me, and not long ago sent me a letter by the Emperor of the 
French, full of reproaches, but this does not affect me. Austria has lost 
the propitious moment for attacking me. She is preparing for the comin 
spring ; but then, with the assistance you bring me, I shall have 400,006 
soldiers under arms, and the Italians, Heaven be praised, know how to 
fight still. The Pope himself writes to me now with gentleness, The Eu- 
ropean powers are dissatisfied with me, and remain sullen, but none menace 
us, Austria excepted. We will behave like men who are at home, and 
Europe will end by acknowledging our justice and rights. I am satisfied 
with Garibaldi. He is a little capricious, but Italy has not a nobler heart 
or a nobler child. I have several times offered him artillery, but he refuses 
it, and cherises the hope of taking Capua with the bayonet. Tell yourcom- 
patriots, gentlemen, that I shall never cease to be for all what I have been 
for my little Piedmont. I will do my duty as King and soldier; let us all 
do our duty as Italians. Let us remember that we have not as yet got 
the key of our house, but from this time forth we may say that Italy is con- 
stituted. Let us hope and persevere.” 

Advices from Gaeta of the 17th of October, published in the Désats, 
announce the arrival of Admiral Barbier de Tinan, from Naples, at Gaeta, 
with the ships of the line, Brétagne and St. Louis, the frigate Descartes, 
and the aviso Mouette. 

Turi, 

The session of the Parliament at Turin closed on the 15th, The De 
putics presented a handsome address to the King. 

The Russian Ambassador has left Turin, and the Piedmontese Minister 
has quitted St. Petersburg. The official Newe Munchener Zeitung pud- 
lishes a despatch dated Turin, October 21, announcing that the ambas- 
sadors of Prussia, Spain, and Portugal are all preparing to leave Turin. 

As Austria has appeared in force on the Po, the Piedmontese Goyern- 
ment has called out the National Guard for garrison duty. It is said 
that, as soon as the annexation of Naples shall have been officially com- 
pleted, there will be a levée of 100,000 men throughout the whole of 
Italy, and it is hoped that there will be an army of 300,000 in line by the 
spring. Austria is very menacing. Since the Ist of September above 
50,000 men have gone to Italy, and day after day fresh troops are sent 
to the South by train. The provinces of Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, and 
Istria are crowded with reserves, supplies, and ammunition. Powerful 
reinforeements are now being sent to the Southern Tyrol, where the 
commissariat is extremely active. The fortifications on the Stelvio are 
progressing rapidly, but it is evident that the Austrians believe the 
Southern Tyrol to be one of their vulnerable points. . 

Upon this state of preparation, Benedek supervenes as Commander-in- 
chief. Yet it is confidently stated that the Cabinet of Vienna has given 
the most positive assurances to the French Ambassador at that Court 
that Austria is perfectly decided not to draw the sword unless she shoul 
herself be attacked. is 

The protests of the Prussian and Russian Governments against the 
policy of Victor Emmanuel have been published. They are substantially 


.the same, but they differ in tone. The Prussian despatch is dated Cob- 


lentz, October 18—that is after the interview between Lord John Russell 
and M. de Schleinitz. It “disapproves” of the policy of the Court a 
Turin in measured but still language, Prussia docs not dispute the 
value of the national idea, but that idea does not justify the setting aside of 
right. Everything must not give way to the exigencies of national aspi- 
rations. M. de Schleinitz intimates that, in acting on a contrary rule, 
the Court of Turin has abandoned the path of legal reform for that ot 
revolution, He admits that “the national idea is the essential and 
loudly-avowed spring of our own policy, which in Germany will ae 
have for object development and union by a more effectual and powertt 
organization of the national strength.”” He disapproves; but he does 
not recall his Minister. The Russian despatch is far stronger and ‘more 
brusque. The Sardinian Government has repudiated its mternatione® 
duties ; it has pactisé with the revolution; it has crowned a auiee, of 
violations of publie right by taking power to annex Naples and the _ 
man States ; it follows in the path of revolution, “to gather its heritage, 
not to arrest progress and repair its iniquities.” Therefore, the who. 
legation is recalled. 


RoE, es 
The latest intelligence from Rome states that the Pope has ence U 
renounced all idea of quitting the city. Orvicto will not be occupie he 
the French troops, but will remain to Sardinia. This is welcome ae * 
The occupation of Viterbo and Montalto gave rise to serious suspicions 
not lessened by the statement of this Constitutionnel— _— 
** We shall remain at Rome, Viterbo, and Civita Vecchia ; our poy 1 
assumed greater proportions as events have gore on, and we shall not 
fulfil it, whatever may be the duties imposed on us.” 
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‘A decree has been issued convoking popular assemblies in Umbria and 
the Marches for the 4th and 5th November, to vote on the question of 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR, 

Leaving Washington and the President, the Prince resumed his tour. 
We find, in the Vew York Times, an account of the proceedings at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, which form an exceptional feature to the courtesy and 
unanimity with which the Prince has been received— 

“The Richmond Reception Committee met the Prince at the Fair 

nds, and drove him into the city in carriages. The most elegant rooms 

occupied by the party were provided at Ballard’s Hotel, and into them 
crowds of people had been flocking all day before the Prince arrived. So 
dirty had the pillow-coverings become from handling, that the ‘old 
auntie’ was compelled to change them. No police guarded the entrance, 
and the Prince declined a military escort. Vast crowds blocked up the 
street and the doorway. As the Prince alighted, the crowd rushed towards 
him; he struggled ; bystanders aided him; and, mussed and soiled, he 
managed to gain his room, where, flushed and panting, he reclined upon a 
lounge, refusing peremptorily to exhibit himself at the window. 

« The Ballard and Exchange Hotels are on opposite sides of the street, 
but connected by a corridor ; and the Prince’s apartments being on the first- 
floor front, are visible, with their occupants, to the crowds at the Exchange. 
Presentations —— _ — —— presented bowed, and 

nter bowed—at each and all of which occurrences the observant 
walbiudes cheered, hurrahed, and shouted. The dinner of the Royal party 
was taken in the pee public way. The night was warm, the windows 

p, and the crowd curious. 
arn nvitations were Daa for aa to attend at least a dozen churches. He 
decided to go to St. Paul’s. He went—it was densely packed—so was the 

uare in front. He was met at the door by the Vestry . he walked up the 
aisle, and the people irreverently rose while he did it. The text may be 
found by the curious in such matters in the seventh and eighth verses of 
First Corinthians. The preacher was Dr. Minnegerde—a good man, with a 
marked German accent. Much curiosity was manifested to see the Prince 

rtake of the communion, but he, with a proper appreciation of the sacred- 
ness of the occasion, declined to remain and be gaped at. 

“] hardly dare give you a faithful resumé of today’s proceedings, so im- 
probable will it appear. For the first time, the Prince has departed from his 
meritorious resolve of doing nothing in violation of the ordinary observance 
of the Sabbath. After service, he went with the Mayor, the Duke of New- 
castle, and General Bruce to visit the Capitol. There being no police, the 
rude, ill-bred crowd pushed in, and allowed the party, who were joined by 
Governor Letcher, no privacy whatever. While examining the Houdon 
statue of Washington, the crowd surrounded the Royal party, and annoyed 
them beyond endurance, while they insulted them with such remarks as he 

ashington) ‘socked it into you at the Revolution ;’ ‘ Ile gave you Eng- 
lish squirts the colic!’ * We reckon you do love Washington, —oh sartain !’ 
—until young Davis, the artist, turned upon them, and aided by two re- 
porters, managed to stop their insolence for awhile. Butas the party walked 
— = wp gamaen the crowd started a run, and actually pushed 
them inside of the door, 

“ The old-fashioned stove, with British coat of arms; the portrait of Jef- 
serson ; the portrait of Chatham, painted for Westmoreland County, Eng- 
land, and by it given to Virginia; the statue of Lafayette, and Crawford’s 
statue of Clay, were shown and explained to the Vrince, who, with the 
Duke, was very much interested in them all, and would have been glad to 
stay longer, had they not felt insulted by the mob. 

“They walked, still followed by the rude populace to the Governor's 
house, where the closed doors enable them to breathe freely and be pre- 
sented to the ladies. Then their carriages slipped unobserved around the 
corner, and eluding their tormentors, the party rode back to the hotel, only 
to find another crowd pregnant with similar ideas of hospitality. 

“Great crowds attended the African Church this afternoon in hopes of 
seeing the Prince. After service had commenced, and the minister was 
reading, a carriage drove up, and the excited congregation rose, saying, all 
over the house, ‘ He comes!’ ‘ Hecomes!’ Dr. Ackley, Lord Hinchenbrook 
and Honourable Mr. Rives squeezed through the mass of amalgamationists, 
all of whom imagined Hinchenbrook to be the Prince, 
deavoured to quiet them, but in vain. Said he, ‘ Will the people so far 
honour Geanives as to keep order in the house of God, and listen to His 
word? Dr, Ackley and the rest were much embarrassed, and wished to re- 
tire, but were urged and consented to remain. A drunken man forced his 
way up to young Hinchenbook, and in an audible voice assented to every 
Proposition of the speaker, greatly to the annnoyance and amusement of all 
around. The singing and praying, and the popular choruses to each, 
caused the party an infinite fund of wonder and astonishment. After ser- 
vice, they were presented to the preacher, and apologized for the distur- 

nee, 

The arrival of the Prince at Baltimore was much more gratifying— 

“ An admirable police force kept back the impatient crowds who thronged 
the streets near the hotel, and the passages thereto were well guarded. At 
half-past cight o’clock, the music of the band announced his coming ; the 
crowd settled into an anxious awaiting; the policemen cleared the way; a 
select few stood by the steps leading to his apartments, and silence ré igned 
supreme. The Prince, with a jaunty indiarubber cap slung over his left 
shoulder, ntered the Hall ; the people uncovered—so did he ; they cheered 
vociferously—he smiled, bowed, and followed by his e, ran up the stair- 
way and vanished into the luxurious apartments provided for his occupancy. 
A great many beautiful bouquets have been sent for the cheering of his 
Toom., Letters in delicate feminine handwriting awaited his arrival.”’ 

The reception at Philadelphia excelled all others in good taste— 

x The reception at Philadelphia was a singular one. The Mayor, the 
British Consul, Mr. Kortwright, and the reporters, were the sole occupants 
of the spacious dépét, and the reception was entirely personal. The Mayor 
Welcomed him in a few brief words, and held his hand closely while he led 

im to his carriage. A large crowd had gathered outside the gate, but so 
ay were they blinded that not until the Prince was half-way to the 
note did they learn of his arrival.” 

wo compositions, comprising the one a grouping of the Royal family 
wags by io English fi con surmounted by the Dyin eof Wales’ cap and 
peancore and be aring the inscriptions, ‘ Welcome Prince of Wales,” * Wel- 
a op F hiladelphia,’ and ‘ Victoria—Albert ;’ while the other was a pe- 
estal on which stood the allegorical figures of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
marked Thee Porting @ very ingenious and complete globe on whi¢ h was 
daher, © various divisions of the earth, and on the top of which was an 

— statue of the Goddess of Liberty, are placed in his rooms. 

vid ae orders, issued by the heads of departments at New York, pro- 
© for the calling out of the Militia as a guard of honour to the Prince. 


‘he firemen have completed their arrangements for a torchlight proces- 





The latest news of the movements of the Prince is continued in a de- 
spatch from New York— 





The preacher en- | 


| the meeting and the dinner which succeeded. 


| just what i 


**The Prince of Wales and suite arrived at the battery at two p.m., amid 
the booming of cannon and cheering of thousands. He was received by 
Mayor Wood and other notables, After reviewing the militia, which he 
did in colonel’s uniform, he proceeded up Broadway in an open barouche, 
drawn by six coal black horses. The most unbounded enthusiasm prevailed, 
Broadway was densely packed with human beings of all classes, house- 
windows packed to overflowing, house-tops completely covered, and every 
available square inch oceupied. ‘The demonstration here entirely eclipsed 
all others ; the Atlantic cable and Japanese celebrations cannot be compared 
with it. Half a million people lined Broadway, and there was a splendid 
military display. ‘The Prince looked well, and was apparently in good 
spirits, continually bowing to the people. The weather was fine—a lovely 
day. Seats sold on Broadway at from 4 dollars to 20 dollars each. It was 
a grand sight to see the waving of handkerchiefs. There was a good display 
of British flags.” 





Che Court. 
Queen Vicrorta is now keeping quict state again at Windsor Castle; 
taking as usual open air exercise plenteously. She has had Russian 
guests this week to entertain. The Grand Duke Michael and the Grand 
Duchess Olga Feodorowna of Russia arrived at Windsor Castle on Mon- 
day, and remained until Tuesday evening. The Prince and Princess of 
Leiningen, and the Hereditary Prince of Holstein Augustenbourg accom- 
panied them. The Duke of Cambridge was a visitor at the Castle, and the 
gentlemen went out shooting on Tuesday. 

The Queen held a Court on Wednesday, when Meerza Djaafer Khan, 
the Musheer ed Dowleh, had an audience of her Majesty to present his 
credentials as Ambassador Extraordinary from the Shah of Persia. The 
late Minister presented at the same time his letters of recall. Lord John 
Russel! had an eudience of the Queen. 


Che Alrtrapalis. 

Mr. Slater, secretary of the City of London ILospital for diseases of 
the chest, attended on the Lord Mayor on Monday, to make a statement 
representing the financial condition of the institution which requires sup- 
port— 

The hospital was established in 1848 for the treatment and relief of per- 
sons afflicted with consumption, and the new building at the entrance to 
Victoria Park was opened under the auspices of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort in 1855. Located in the very centre of a teeming popula- 
tion, characterized to a large extent by every form of poverty, and among 
whom diseases of the chest are of necessity always rife, it has for more than 
ten years been the medium of diffusing incalculable blessings. Since its 
commencement, 61,000 out-patients had been relieved down to the end of 
year, and 1470 in-patients since the opening of the new hospital in 
1855. The present average attendance of out-door patients each week is 
little short of 1000, while in the hospital there is accommodation for nearly 
80 patients, in wards of four, six, and eight beds each, so as to afford oppor- 
tunities for a proper classification, Already a debt of 10007. has been in- 
curred, and its liabilities amount to nearly 1000/7, more. The increase in 
the number of patients admitted during 1859, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, was 1379. Occupying a modest situation in an unaristocratic 
neighbourhood, its claims to public support are apt to be overlooked ; but 
that very position, in the heart of the dense community inhabiting the dis- 
tricts of Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, the Docks, Shadwell. 

The Lord Mayor commenced the good work of restoration, by present- 
ing Mr. Slater w 





ith 25/, 

It is suggested that some few of the barbarisms of the Lord Mayor's 
procession might give place to deputations from the several corps of Vo- 
luntcers in the City. A good idea, 

The Home Secretary has approved the appointment of Dr. Letheby 
as public analyst for the City, under the Adulteration of Food and Drink 
Act. 

Mr. Leigh, formerly Stipendiary Magistrate at Wolverhampton, took 
his seat for the first time at Worship Street on Monday, in place of Mr. 
Barker, who is transferred to Clerkenwell. 

“The Representative Council of Marylebone” held a long sitting on 
Saturday, to hear the objections of the Duke of Portland, Lord Portman, 
and others to street railways. The debate was adjourned on the motion 
of Professor Marks. 

The Brentford British Schools Society held an anniversary on Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Hanbury, M.P., and Lord Enfield, M.P., were speakers at 
Both culogized the sys- 
tem of voluntary and unsectarian education, Mr. Hanbury deprecating 
any change in the system of the Privy Council grants. 

A club has been established in Clare Market, for working men, where 
they will be able to meet, converse, read, and smoke a pipe. This is 
t yoat the tap-room, and it is creditable to record 
i ings is originated by a clergyman, 
vo whose exertions the institution 














that this »SSi01 
the Reverend C. M. 
owes its foundation. 
presented a costly silver bugle, the gift of the 
ladies of Ilighgate, to the 14th Middlesex or Highgate Volunteers, on 
Saturday, in the presence of 6000 spectators, Miss Coutts made a speech, 
earnest and eloquent, and embodying the whole argument showing the 
necessity and duty of Voluntecrs— 

‘Captain Wilkinson and Gentlemen—The ladies of Highgate have 
honoured me by the request that I should be their spokeswoman on the 
present oceasion, We feel that this local gathering is but the faithful ex- 
ponent of those sentiments of gratitude and respeet which the fi ghted 
ind sensitive patriotism indicated by the Volunteer movement calls forth 
umong the whole body of your countrywomen. It has allayed those fears, 
excited by repeated warnings, of the unprotected state of the country in the 
event of a general European war, or whenever the exigencies of her Ma- 
jesty’s service required the presence of the Army in distant parts of her 
empire, or in the absence from our shores of that fleet of ours through 
which—under God—I believe no enemy will ever force his way. These 
warnings, apparently unheeded, sank deep into the national heart, and we 
see today the result, as we may see it through the length and breadth of the 


land, in the presence of ‘a foree whose services no gold could purchase, wil- 


Miss Burdett Coutts 








ling and able to stand side by side with trained and disciplined troops, We 
owe this—and deeply and gratefully do we acknowledge it—not to the 
sudden impulse merely of brave men under the pressure of immediate 
danger, but to the quiet determination of men ready to muke sacrifices In 
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time, and to avert insult as well as disaster from all dear tothem. We ear- 
nestly pray that Europe may be long spared the calamity of war. May the 
sweet music of this silver bugle, which I now have the honour to present to you 
as a token of our esteem and of the interest we feel in this corps, only mingle 
with the peaceful sounds and occupations of the neighbourhood, carrying a 
sense of security to every heart. But if, indeed, it must sound a harsher 
note, then we feel that the defenceless condition of its donors will stimulate 
your courage to endurance and resistance, aud I doubt not that these fields 
would soon echo to its blast of victory, for you will fight in a united people’s 
most righteous cause—the defence of their Sovereign, their liberties, and 
their homes.’’ 

Miss Coutts gave notice of her intention to offer two silver cups to the 
two best shots in the Highgate corps. 

“Special Services for the working classes’? were commenced on Sun- 
day at the Victoria, Pavilion, and Sadler’s Wells Theatres, and also at 
St. James’s Hall, Large and quiet congregations assembled. At the 
Victoria Theatre, the Reverend Paxton Hood, preached from the words 
“Thy Word is a Lamp unto my feet” and he rivetted the attention of 
his audience for half an hour by his simple, earnest, anecdotical manner 
of exposition. 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr gave judgment on Tuesday on a question of great 
importance as to the restitution of stolen property. At the August Sessions 
two Frenchmen named Woillez and Bliss were convicted of stealing a large 
quantity of silk plush, valued at nearly 2000/., the property of M. de Gelly, 
a French merchant, in whose service Woillez was employed as confidential 
clerk. During the absence of M. de Gelly from England Woillez sold the 

0 ad to a Mr. Hart, a merchant in St. Mary Axe, for 1200/., and M. de 

elly brought an action of trover against Mr. Hart to recover the property, 
to which the latter pleaded that he had legally become the owner of it by 
purchasing it from the recognized agent and servant of M. de Gelly, and 
that he was not aware of any illegality in the transaction, and in the result 
the jury returned a verdict in his favour. Upon the conviction of Woillez 
and Bliss for the felony an application was made in the usual course for an 
order of the Court for the restitution of the property that was the subject of 
the indictment, and after a good deal of argument the Court made an order 
to that effect. This order Mr. Hart refused to comply with, and at a sub- 
sequent session an application was made for his attachment for contempt of 
Court. Another rule was subsequently obtained by Mr. Metcalfe, who re- 
presented Mr, Hart, for the rescinding of the order of restitution. Mr. Kerr 
nen the order already made for restitution and discharged the opposite 
rule. 

The system of hiring bail in the Insolvent Court made a public appearance 
before the Chief Commissioner Law on Wednesday, and he refused to accept 
the bail of a person named Burrows, who was to be paid a sovereign for be- 
coming bail. 





The trial of James Mullens for the murder of Mrs. Emsley commenced 
on Thursday, at the Central Criminal Court. Dr. Gill proved the finding 
of the body. There wasa large opening in the back of the skull, extending 
deeply into the brain. That wound seemed to be the result of repeated 
blows, and was quite sufficient to account for death. Small portions of the 
skull were carried completely through the interior substance of the brain. 
There were several other wounds—one of which, a contused wound inflicted 
over the left ear, which had driven in the whole of the temple bone on that 
side, would also have caused death. Found a lacerated wound above the 
left eyebrow. Before seeing the hammer produced, had formed an opinion 
as to the character of the instrument by which these blows were inflicted. 
The blade end of the hammer corresponded in length with the lacerated 
wound, and in size and character the wound was such as might have been 
inflicted by the hammer, Was shown the hammer a week—perhaps a fort- 
night—after the examination of the head. Never compared the hammer 
with the body. Ilad measured the wound over the eyebrow and had probed 
its depth. It was from the appearance of the wound that he came to the 
conclusion it had been inflicted by the hammer; but an instrument of a 
similar shape—a piece of iron sharp at the end, for example—might have 
caused it. The wound at the back of the head might have been occasioned 
by another instrument than a hammer ; it was some inches in size. What- 
ever instrument was used, he should imagine that blood must have adhered 
to it. 

Elizabeth Pashley proved seeing the deceased alive between seven and 
eight o’clock on the Monday ; the shutters were open on the 13th of August 
at twelve o’clock. Next morning, the shutters were not closed ; one window 
on the second floor was slightly opened. Elizabeth Muggeridge confirmed 
this evidence in part. Richard Tanner, police sergeant, deposed to the 
communications made to him by Mullens, accusing Emm after a reward of 
3007, had been offered. Emm’s premises were searched; Mullens accom- 

anied the police, but was told to keep at a little distance. Witness searched 

2mm’s cottage in the presence of his wife, and afterwards the shed, but 
could find nothing. ite went out to inform inspector Thornton, when 
Mullens came to within fifty yards of them. Witness was sent to talk with 
him, when he said, ‘‘ You have not half searched the place—Emm’s wife 
stood all the while with her back to you. Come, and I'll show you.” 
Witness said, ‘No, we don’t want Emm to know that you are our 
informant.’’ Witness then walked towards the shed till they were very 
near it, when Mullens said, ‘‘ Look there, now, pull down that b slab,” 
pointing towards a slab in the shed. Sergeant ‘Thomas went to the stone 
pointed at, and brought out a parcel, which was tied with a piece of string 
that might have been the string of an apron, It contained three small 
spoons and one large one. The small spoons were stamped with the letters 
“W.P.” There was also a cheque (described in the handbill offering the 
reward) on the Bank of London for 10/., drawn by Pickering and Co., and 
two lenses, Mullens asked if they had found anything. Witness said they 
had found something. Prisoner seemed delighted, and asked if they had 
found any money. They took the prisoner and Emm to the station, and 
they were both charged.” Mullens said, ‘* Is this the way I am to be served 
after giving you the information?’’ Mullens was searched, and they 
found his shoe tied with a bit of waxed string. Witness afterwards 
went to his lodgings, 33, Barnsley Street, where he found a bit of tape on a 
chimneypiece. It was a bit of tape the same as that with which the parcel 
found in the shed was tied. 

Sergeant Thomas proved the finding of a parcel containing spoons and a 
cheque for 10/7. ; as also the finding of a spoon marked ** W. P.”’ at the pri- 
soner’s house. Walter Thomas Emm, the man accused by the prisoner, de- 
nied all knowledge of the murder and robbery ; he never saw the parcel or 
its contents until they were in the hands of the police. He produced a toll- 
ticket which he and two persons had paid for on a journey to Bromley on 
the evening of the Monday; he returned home at half-past elven, and was 
confirmed as to these facts by his companions. Emm's son and daughter 
proved that Mullens was in the brick-field behind Emm’s house on Tues- 
day, after the murder. John Raymond saw the prisoner on the night of the 
13th, in Grove Road, at ten minutes to eight o'clock; and John Mitchell 
saw him on the morning of Wednesday, at five o'clock, with bulky pockets, 

















. . . . a. ee 
looking very excited. Mrs. Cooper, with whom the prisoner lodged, stated 
thata boot was thrown out of her windows; it was the boot now produced’ 
Inspector Thornton produced a part of the boarding upon which were : 
of blood and the impression of two nails ina boot, in a hole of which there 
was a soaking of blood. Dr. Gill had examined the boot with a microscope - 
there were deve hairs on it corresponding with Mrs. Emsley’s hair, some of 
which he had in his possession. 

The Lord Chief Baron, Mr. Baron Martin, and Mr. Justice Hill, de. 
cided on Wednesday, at the Central Criminal Court, that if a jury is dis. 
charged by a judge without giving a verdict, the prisoner may be put on his 
trial again before another jury. 

The Grand Jury, at the Central Criminal Court, ignored the bill against 
Webb, the mate of the Brierley Hill, committed for shooting a seaman of 
the Isle of Ascension. 


Susan Beer, a woman who had succeeded in compelling a Mr. Eve 
the putative father of her child, to pay for its maintenance for more than q 
year after its death, was brought before Mr. Selfe, on a charge of “ wilfyl 
and corrupt perjury,” on Saturday. But having confessed in writing that 
what she said was distinctly false, and having asked Mr. Everard’s forgiveness, 
and expressed her sincere contrition, the prosecutor withdrew the charge, 
[But has the prosecutor the right to compound an offence, against public 
justice, even if disposed to overlook the fraud against himself?] 

William Howard has been attempting to impose upon the Duke of Beay- 
fort, by writing as ‘‘ the Honourable and Reverend Mr. Howard,” on behalf 
ofan imaginary poor widow, a Mrs. Lucas. Howard’s orthography did not 
sustain his honourable and reverend representations, and suspicion being 
excited, he was arrested and is now in custody to give time for investiga- 
tion into his antecedents. 

Benevolent persons should not send money to police offices to be given to 
particular persons claiming sympathy. All such sums ought to be intrusted 
to the discretion of the Magistrates generally. Louisa Davison, a very 
wretched and attenuated woman, aged 40, of No. 4, Ellis Court, Old Gravel 
Lane, St. George’s-in-the-East, was charged with illegally pawning eight 
cotton shirts, the materials of which had been intrusted to her to-make up 
by a German named Abraham Bernfeldt, of No. 79, Ratcliffe Highway. The 
case was fully proved, and Mr. Livingstone, the usher, added an additional 
item to the evidence : he said the prisoner was in a state of great destitution 
in the winter of 1859-60. Her husband and one of her children died, and 
their bodies remained unburied until she made her case known at that court, 
She obtained some assistance from the poor-box fund, her case was made 

ublic, and a large amount of contributions was forwarded by the benevo- 

ent for the use of the woman and her surviving children. In the course of 

six months he paid her upwards of 80/., which had been sent to that court, 
and besides that she received directly various sums from charitable persons, 
The whole of the money was squandered in a very short time, and he had 
seen the prisoner in very bad company. Mr. Selfe fined the prisoner 3/. for 
illegally pawning ; 24s. 6¢. value of the goods, or six weeks’ imprisonment 
in default. 

Another death from crinoline. Mary Ann Flint, a girl of ten years, 
stooped in front of the fire to pick up something, and as she did so her dress 
was caught in the flame. Her screams brought assistance, but too late to 
save her from a frightful death. Verdict, ‘* Accidental death.” 

The Reverend Mr. Pocock has not resigned his chaplaincy of the City of 
London Union, in accordance with the order of the Poor-law Board. The 
Guardians have called upon the Poor-law Board to declare the office vacant. 


Provincial, 

Lord and Lady Palmerston arrived in Leeds on Wednesday night ; they 
were accompanied by Mr. Cowper, M.P. Thousands awaited the Premier 
at the station, and whilst the carriage was being got ready, cheered him 
and Lady Palmerston in right Yorkshire style. : 

The honest Yorkshiremen, who had crowded to the station to evince their 
good fecling towards the Premier of England, seemed suddenly to have 
recollected that he had come down to the north specially to make speeches, 
and at once resolved that he should begin by informing those who were not 
in a position to command facilities of introduction to the Town Hall, or 
invitations to Kirkstall Grange, what his opinions were upon foreign and 
domestic politics in general, and the affairs of the West Riding in particalar. 
Accordingly, when he emerged, and while the officials and servants were 
endeavouring to force a way through the crowd to the carriage door, 4 
demand was made for a speech. The noble lord laughed, but seemed by no 
means disposed to establish a precedent so contrary to etiquette. At length, 
however, observing the coachman seated with reins in hand, and the carriage 
door invitingly open, but blocked up by a triple row of stout, and appa- 
rently obstinate north-countrymen who would not budge an inch until 
their desire was in some measure gratified, and whose repeated appeal of 
‘Only just a few words, my lord,’ it was almost impossible to resist, he 
made a virtue of necessity and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is a good old saylng, 
‘ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.’ You have been very kind 
in receiving us. I hope you will let us have a lane to get away.” This 


‘sally elicited loud applause and laughter. An opening was immediately 


made in the vast crowd. 

The original programme extended over two day onlys—Friday and today— 
but since it became generally known that the noble lord intended to visit the 
West Riding, invitations to take part in different — ceremonies have 
poured in upon him. On Thursday afternoon he had a conference in the 
mayor's reception-room, at the Town Hall, with representatives from the 
Chambers of Commerce of Leeds, Hull, Sheffield, acd other towns in the 
county on the subject of the Amendment and Consolidation of the Bank- 
ruptey Laws. He presided in the evening at the soirée of the Leeds Me- 
chanics’ Institution and Literary Society in the Victoria Hall, the spacious 
and splendid edifice which was opened by her Majesty two years ago. he 
main purpose of this great gathering, to attend which was the original ob- 
ject of the Premier's visit to the town, is to inaugurate the proposal for the 
erection of a new Mechanics’ Institute and Schools of Science and Art, in com 
sequence of the deficient accommodation afforded by the existing building. 
On Friday, at noon, the Leeds corporation presented a congratulatory 
address, again in the Victoria Hall, to which no less than 1800 tickets of ad- 
mission had been issued, and the event was attended by all the state # 
ceremony which the municipality could display. A far more humble, but yet 
very praiseworthy demonstration was honoured by the Premier's pre 
sence at a later hour of the day—namely, the annual meeting of the 
Ragged School and Shoe Black Society, at the Music Hall in Albion Street. 
Here the Premier took the chair, and the youthful members—picked 4 
shoeless, in tatters, hungry, and neglected in the slums and alleys of this 
populous and ever-busy hive of peareee | industry—had i 
vantage probably of being counselled and advised by the foremost E 
This day Lord Palmerston becomes the guest © t. 
Pontefract ; where 
and open the 


man of his day. 
R. M. Milnes, M.P., at Fryston Hall, near 
will receive an address from the corporation of that town, 
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— 
new market-place which the have recently built. During his stay he will 
meet the tenantry of his Fairburn estate, who have invited him to a 
at the vicarage, Ledsham. At the recent rent audit a memorial 
from the tenantry was presented, stating that they would be greatly hon- 
oured if their landlord would accept the invitation, and adding that it would 
afford them an opportunit of showing that the agriculturists of Yorkshire 
were quite as anxious as their manufacturing and trading neighbours to offer 
a warm and hearty welcome. eae 

An enthusiastic reception would also appear to await him at Wakefield, 
whither he goes on W — sy | next, the corporation of that town having, 
immediately upon hearing that his lordship proposed to visit Colonel 
Smyth, M.P., organized measures to celebrate the event in a conspicuous 
manner. It is understood that he wiil be entertained at a grand banquet, 
and that the day will be kept as a gala day in Wakefield. 

The deputations met the Premier on the Bankruptcy Bill. 
he regretted the necessity of withdrawing the last bill, but pledged him- 
self to introduce another measure next session; nothing was said as to 
the principle of the next bill, but the Attorney-General hopes to meet 
the difficulty of distinction between traders and non-traders, 

In the evening Lord Palmerston attended the soirée of the Leeds 
Mechanics’ Institution and Literary Society; two thousand persons were 
present, and they gave a most enthusiastic greeting to the Premier. In 
his speech Lord Palmerston made honourable mention of Dr. Birkbeck 
and Lord Brougham, as the founders of Mechanics’ Institutes, and 
adyerting to Lord Brougham’s public career generally, Lord Palmerston 
reminded the audience of the ctforts made in the abolition of the slave 
trade; the spread of civil and religious liberty ; and yet it had fallen to 
Lord Brougham ‘‘to do more than other men to promote the diffusion 
of education among his fellow-countrymen. He has spent his life in 
acquiring, and not only in acquiring, but in diffusing knowledge.” Lord 
Palmerston concluded by contributing 50/7. to the subscription, which 
amounted to 5000/., towards the building-fund. 

Lord Brougham presided at the annual soirée and distribution of prizes 
at the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institute, on Saturday. When the 
venerable peer took the chair he received an ovation from the audience, 
who, remembering that Henry Brougham was once Member for York- 
shire, stood up and sang, *‘ Auld lang syne ;’’ and he, “albeit unused to 
the melting mood,” was overcome and affected to tears. Old recollec- 
tions eame back upon Lord Brougham when he stood up to speak— 

“T do assure you, my old constituents, that I am very deeply affected by 
the kind reception I have met with at your hands. [His lordship was here 
visibly overcome.] Looking back to our former connexion, which I always 
have deemed the greatest honour of my whole life—that of having been 
Member for this great county of York, before its division into three—look- 
ing back to that connexion, though it may be with satisfaction in one sense, 
it yet gives me pain, great pain, in another. When I reflect upon the blank 
—the gap never to be filled up—which has been made during these thirty 
years; when I reflect upon the many men who then stood beside me, of all 
classes—the foremost of all cl.sses, from the humblest to the highest— 
and that so many of these I now can see no more, not only those of my 
own standing and age, but men far younger than myself, and who I 
might well have hoped, in the natural course of things, should have sur- 
vived me—I will only mention one, my dear friend Milton, after- 
wards Lord Fitzwilliam.’’ Paying a high tribute to the memory 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, Lord Brougham touchingly referred to the loss of con- 
temporaries—‘* Now, as I say, the loss of one’s contemporaries of the same 
standing is not, perhaps, more easily sustained, but more natural and casily 
to be expected than-that those who are one’s juniors in age should pass 
away before him; and it really would seem as if old age had that which has 
been represented by the great orators of antiquity as the worst feature, the 
worst calamity of war—that, while in peace the young bury the old, in war 
it is the old who bury the young.’”’ Expressing his gratification at the con- 
dition of the Huddersfield Institute, Lord Brougham enforced a forgotten 
— A plan was originally laid down which I had suggested myself as 
ong ago asthe year 1825 or 1526, in a letter addressed to the working men, 
and dedicated to my excellent friend Dr. Birkbeck, who was the real founder 
of mechanics’ institutions throughout the country. 
gested that a certain proportion of the working committee of each institu- 
tion should be of working men. I suggested two-thirds or three-fourths, 
but my friends in Carlisle, two or two-and-a-half years ago, took a much 
more effectual course. Instead of two-thirds and three-fourths, they said 
three-thirds or four-fourths—(Laughter)—and they laid it down as a pe- 


In that letter, I sug- | 


| 
| 


In reply, 


| year, the present heavy cost of our Navy. 





remptory rule that no person should be admitted as a manazer or a commit- | 


tee-man who did not earn his living by weekly wages. The effect was in- 
stantaneous—it was magical. 
the class-rooms filled, the reading-rooms filled, and there was no want what- 
ever for members, no shoving out of the working classes by the superior and 
middle or upper classes, though these were very well received, their com- 


Instantly that this rule was well established, | 


pany and contributions were very acceptable, and their advice most respect- | 
fully and kindly taken ; but the government of the body being in the hands | 


of working men exclusively, the working men came to be the supporters of 
the institution, and it has ever since that been filled with them, as their in- 
stitution alone. This, which I call the Carlisle rule, having succeeded in 
Carlisle, was very soon adopted elsewhere. It came into a smull neighbour- 
ing town, then to Kendal, then to Whitehaven, then to different towns in 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, then it ecossed over into 
Lancashire, and got to be the rule of several institutions there, and in every 
case it has been attended with complete success. It afterwards travelled 
into Northumberland, and in Northumberland they have had precisely the 
same rule, and as often as it has been established it has been attended with 
the most perfect success. I thought I would just mention this as I passed.” 
f Sir John Ramsden, Mr, Leatham, M.P., Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., and Mr. 

. A. Sala, were speakers on the occasion. 

Mr. Moffat was elected Member for Honiton, on Monday, in the room 
of Mr. Locke deceased. There was no opposition. Mr. Moffat in his 
speech became the apologist of the late session— 

“Theard with surprise, and something more than surprise, the ill-omened 
phrase from a high and influential quarter, that ‘ representative institutions 
were on their trial in this country.’ And, again, I have noted many flip- 


pant criticisms upon the ‘ wasted session’ which has recently closed. Of 
It is quite true that the | ; 
' amongst Liberal Members. 


session I may speak as an impartial critic. 

7g measures indicated or promised by the Queen’s Speech fell to the 
ground, but it is equally true that it was in other regards a session almost 
unparalleled for the weight of its labours and the extent of legislation 
- Upwards of 150 public Acts of Parliament having been added to 

the statute-book.” But Mr. Moffatt admits that there is work to do in 
uture sussions which was attempted in the last. ‘* Notwithstanding the 
steady activity of last session, much work lies before the Parliamentary 


| from 10/. to 6/., we shall obtain an addition of 50 per cent to our constituen- 


sideration of Parliament lies in the taxation and expenditure of the country. 
We have before us the startling fact that our peace establishment costs 
upwards of 70,000,000/. sterling, against little more than 50,000,000/, 
sterling in 1860, showing an increase of 40 per cent in ten years; this heavy 
sum of 70,000,000/. being exclusive of the cost of the war in China. I have 
no intention to carry you through the mazy figures of Mr. Gladstone's 
voluminous financial oration, but I may remark that the cost of your National 
Debt has diminished to 26,000,000/., leaving 44,000,000/. sterling for the 
cost of Army, Navy, and Civil charges, As regards the Army, one may 
cherish the hope that large reductions in its cost may be promptly made, 
especially when coupled with the gratifying fact that, within twelve 
months, we have almost perfected the organization of a vast military force 
of the noblest and most efficient description in our Volunteer Rifle Corps. 
This great and patrictic institution, created at small cost, affords to the na- 
tion the surest permanent guarantee that our soil shall never be polluted by 
the foot of the invader. We appear doomed to bear, for at least another 
Y Having worked up a handsome 
complement of war-steamers, we have now to set ourselves diligently to the 
construction of almost another navy of mail-plated ships, of a more costly 
character than aught heretofore known.” 

Mr. Ribton, the Conservative candidate, has issued a second address to 
the electors of Reading ; its tone is one of bold and decided Toryism. As 
Mr, Ribton’s chance consists only in the division of the Liberal ranks, it 
behoves the Liberals of Reading to do, as the electors of Boston have 
done, their duty by “ healing their differences” and “ reconciling their 
sections,” 

The Reading Philanthropic Institution held its anniversary on Tues- 
day. Mr. Sergeant Pigott and Captain Walter were both present, and 
made speeches. Captain Walter responded for the Army and Navy, and 
included the Volunteers, but with bad taste at such a meeting, “ trusted 
that the relationship between himself and the borough, might be of a 
closer character.” Not so Sergeant Pigott, who spoke eloquently, and 
abjured politics altogether on the occasion— 


The Conservatives of Essex assembled at the annual gathering of the 
Hinchford Conservative av/ Agricultural Club, at dinner, on Saturday. 
Major Beresford and Mr. Du Cane, two of the Members, improved the 
occasion. The Major depreciated Mr, Cobden as a diplomatist unequal to 
cope with the French Emperor, who is “a wily, crafty, and able politi- 
cian.” The Major does not want a Reform Bill, he did not like Lord 
Derby's, which was “‘ most unnecessary and unwise,” and he rejoices in 
the annihilation of Lord John Russell's, in fact, the House of Commons 
did good service in compelling its promoters to withdraw it. He thought 
Garibaldi “ doth a brigand and a hero” ; he detested revolutions, but he 
detested tyranny still more. Mr. Du Cane followed with a violent attack 
on Mr. Gladstone; but upon reform Mr. Du Cane has views in advance 
of his colleague. 

** A measure of reform which would present any chance ofa fair and equit- 
able settlement of the question, which would admit deserving and industrious 
members of the working classes to the franchise, without lowering the fran- 
chise to the working classes in indiscriminate numerical masses, would re- 
ceive the support ot the Conservative party; but having, in accordance with 
a distinct pledge, brought forward and failed in one measure of reform, 
having been refused deliberately and intentionally a second by that party 
which, of all others, appeared to arrogate to itself a monopoly of the ques- 
tion, he said unhesitatingly, that from henceforth the Conservative party 
was released from any pledge on the subject; and until certain politicians 
who sat below the gangway could make up their minds to treat the matter 
in a spirit of greater moderation and forbearance than they had hitherto 
shown, it would be better that the question should be allowed to drop for 
Kulogizing the conduct of his own party, Mr. Du Cane 
paid a generous compliment to Lord Palmerston, ‘The conduct of the 
Conservatives during the past Session had been at once forgiving, forbear- 
ing, and patriotic. Upon questions apart from the arena of party politics 
they had lent to the Government of the day ready and willing aid ; and, for 
his own part, he should be loth to refuse his humble tribute of praise to 
Lord Palmerston for the manner in which, in spite of evident hostility 
within his Cabinet, he treated the question of the national defences. His 
speech upon that question and upon the foreign relations of the country were 
in every way worthy of a Prime Minister of England and a leader of the 
ILouse of Commons.” 

Mr. Perry Watlington, M.P., followed up the attack on Mr, Gladstone 
asa “*most dangerous politician.” 

The “annual gathering” of the Colchester Conservative Association 
took place at Colchester on Wednesday evening, with the usual dinner 
and toasting. Mr. 'T. J. Miller, M.P. and Mr. Papillon, M.I’. were pre- 
sent. Mr. Miller was cloquent upon the amount of time spent by him 
and his colleagues in legislation, *‘ from half-past four in the afternoon 
till two in the morning.” ‘He hardly wished that the session had been 
equal to the labour bestowed upon it, but it was only another proof how 
futile must be the efforts of those who commenced upon subjects to which 
they were not equal, and subjects which in themselves did not contain 
the germ of success.” Mr, Miller examined the state of the finances, to 
justify his views in opposition to Mr, Gladstone's proposal to remit the 
paper-duties. Touching the Reform Bill, he said— 

Its simplicity was wonderful. Simplicity was the leading 
of the noble lord who proposed it; and he must have thought that 


Sessions to come,” 





characteristic 
the lead- 


| ing characteristic of the assembly to whom he submitted it was also simpli- 


city. The noble lord took upa picce of paper, which he obtained nobody 


knew how, and said, “‘ According to this paper, if the franchise is reduced 
cies, and that is no more than ought to be done in such a country as this.” 
But this proposed addition referred to an entirely new description of persons, 
and would have given the predominance to one class over all others, so that 


| England would have been ruled by 6/. voters, for although other persons 


Pioneer in the amendment of laws for debt, those touching real property, | 
in amending, condensing, and codifying our awfully voluminous statute | 


But the weightiest and most difficult question that awaits the con- 


might have enjoyed the franchise, their votes would have been perfectly 
useless, The session was wasted in a great measure by talk, but the greatest 
advantage which accrued during it was that, by thoroughly sifting this mis- 
chievous bill, it was got rid of less in obedience to discussion which arose on 
the Conservative side of the House than from the hostility which it excited 
From private conversations with Liberals, he 
might say from his own certain knowledge, that if the Liberal party could 
have exercised their judgment, unfettered by party ties, the bill would not 
have lived a single hour. One eminent Whig, and an honest man—it was 
to be hoped that he was not an uncommon character—said tohim, ‘* We 
brought in the bill because we made reform a hustings’ cry, but we never 
meant it, although now it has come upon us.” He (Mr. Miller) said to this 
gentleman, ‘* Well, suppose an 8/, franchise was proposed?” to which he 
replied, ‘If our side propose it, it will be carried, but I am quite sure it will 
not if it is proposed by yours.” This was what was found among the Whigs 
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when they were left to exercise their private judgment, for he believed the 
bill was too bad even for the strongest Radical in the House. He rejoiced 
that it had been kicked out of the House of Commons. 

The speech of Lord Lyndhurst on the Paper-duties causes Mr. Miller 
to say, “ Thank God, we have a House of Lords.” He is in favour of 
non-intervention, but wishes well to Italy. Mr. Papillon was jubilant 
upon church-rates, which, “ if the Church were only true to herself, 
would not only be saved, but the foundations of the Church generally 
would be strengthencd.” Mr. Papillon thinks Lord Palmerston “a true 
patriot, and not a bad Conservative.” 


Mr. Puller, M.P., attended the dinner to commemorate the reopening | 


of the market of Great Berkhamstead, Herts, on Saturday, and responded 
to the toast, “‘the County Members.” He eloquently eulogized the 


Volunteers at home and in the Colonies; he lamented the death of Mr. | with their throats cut, quite dead, and their mother lying between on 


James Wilson; he said nothing as to his own amendment upon the 
Customs-duties or paper, but was apologetic for the short comings of 
legislation— 

** Alinsion has been made to what has been a topic of animadversion at 
nearly all the public meetings which have been held since the prorogation 
of Parliament,—the time that was wasted last Session in talk. ‘Though in 


that allusion my colleague and myself were exempted from the charge of | 


having said teo much, 1 must frankly confess that what has been there said 
might be with advantege condensed into asmaller space. But still 1 think 
it quite unnecessary to make any great apology for the House of Commons, 
believing, as I do, that freedom of speech is absolutely necessary in the dis- 
cussion of public affairs, and that you cannot have that absolute freedom of 
speech without its being verbal and profuse upon the part of those who wish 
to take part in it. I think it will be unfair to the oun of Commons if, 
because a few of its Members may have exceeded the bounds of moderation 
in the length of their speeches, you suffer yourselves to be impressed with 
the idea that the Liouse of Commons has really been neglecting those great 
duties which have devolved upon it. There has been some little disappoint- 
ment shown because not so much has been done as was expected, because a 
great number of measures have been placed on the table of the House 
which have not passed into law, I need not tell you that if you all at- 
tempted to leave the room at once, it would not be cleared nearly so soon as 
if you were to let those nearest the door go out first, and each man follow 
in his turn. It was because so much was attempted that so little was done. 
But the session was not altogether barren. Although there is a difference 
of political opinion and feeling among this company, yet I think we all 
agree that those measures which have been taken for the defence of the 
country were called for and necessary, although they must cause a small 
increase of taxation which we all have to share. You will ail agree with 
me that this is not the moment—when wars, and rumours of wars, are 
abroad—to be counting so closely the shillings and pence. The first thing 
is to take care that the country should be made safe, Whether it be in the 
increase of our Navy, which has been made necessary by the measures of 
the French Emperor, or in providing those measures which shall enable our 
Volunteers to practice more efficiently their military exercises, the House of 
Commons has always shown itself perfectly ready to respond to the call and 
necessities of the country.”’ (Lowd cheers.) 

Sir William Atherton, the Solicitor-Gencral, laid the foundation stone 
of a Primitive Methodist Chapel at Durham on Monday. He gracefully 
dwelt upon his ancestral connexion with Methodism, 








Sir John Patterson, the retired Judge, made his appearance in public 
at the dinner succeeding the annual ploughing match at Feniton. Sir 
John remarking that he was “ turned seventy years of age; as deaf 
as a post,” and suffering from rheumatic gout, proceeded to describe his 
judicial and pensioned life— 

‘** Tn recollecting similar meetings to the present, I remember my friend 
John Pyle, rather throwing it in my teeth that I had not worked for no- 
thing ; but I told him, ‘Mr. Pyle, you do not know what you are talking 
about.’ yng eae We are all workers; the man who ploughs the field, 
and who digs the hedge, is a worker; but there are other workers in other 
stations of life as well. For myself I can say that I have been a worker, 
ever since I was a boy. When Mr. Pyle said, ‘ You are well paid for yout 
work,’ I said ‘I well tell you the real fact. When I accepted the office of 
judge, I had a salary of a thousand pounds a year below what I was earning 

y my own exertions at the bar. ‘True it is that I had a pension when I 
retired from the bench, which a judge is entitled to reeeive after he has 
served fifteen years, but I had served twenty-two years. Recollect, I might 
have continued at the bar and have made a large income and saved more 
money even than I have got by the pension.’ Mr. Pyle sat down, saying he 
did not undestand it at first, but that he was satistied of it now. “Then I 
told him that the office of judge was by no means a sinecure, for that a 
judge worked as hard as any man in the country. THe has to work at very 
difficult questions of law which are brought before him coninually, giving 
him great anxicty, and sometimes the lives of his fellow creatures are placed 
in his hands, and are dependent very much upon the manner in which he 
places the facts before the jury. That is a matter of no little anxiety, I ean 
assure you. Let any man think as he will, there is no man who has been 
through the ordeal for the length of time that I have, but must feel con- 
scious of the importance and gravity of the duty which is cast upon a judge. 
I am happy to say that, during the twenty-two years I filled the oflice of 
judge, there were fewer persons condemned to death and suffered the ex- 
treme penalty of the law than you would have supposed possible in such a 
length of time; and I conscientiously believe that not one of those upon 
whom it was my painful duty to pass the extreme sentence of the law, and 
who suffered the penalty of déath, has suffered unjustly; and therefore my 
conscience is quit in that respeet.”’ . 

Mr. Samuel Warren, Q.C., delivered, in the shape of a charge to the 
Grand Jury of Hull, an analysis of the legislatorial work of last session. 


There is a time and place for everything: it is the business of grand | ; 
| to have been.” 


juries to inquire into the crime of the district. 
The masons of Bristol are on strike; the employers, anxious to put an 


employers, and arbitrate the dispute. 


) The men refused unless they ap- 
pointed the chairman. 


To this the masters would not accede. 





An inquiry has been instituted at Liverpool as to the loss of the ship 
Conway, and the conduct of her captain. The evidence went to show that 
the ship had undergone considerable repairs shortly before she was chartered 
to convey soldiers’ wives and children, together with a number of troops 
from Liverpool. Soon after sailing, she encountered very severe weather, 
which caused her to leak considerably, and eventually it became indispen- 
sable to abandon the vessel, the crew and passengers being rescued by the 
ship Summer Cloud, which conveyed them to Madeira. It wss endeavoured 
to prove that Captain Pole, commander of the Conway, was in the habit of 
getting intoxicated, and had been unfit to command the ship. On the other 
hand, it was testified by several witnesses that he was exceedingly attentive 








to his duty, and most exemplary in his conduct. Mr. Raffles and Captain 
Harris were of opinion that it was not necessary to send the certificate of 
Captain Pole to the Board of Trade ; but that as soon as possible they should 
make their report to that Board. 

An omnibus driver attempted to force his way through a body of Volun. 
teers on march in Liverpool, Mr. Raffles decided on Tuesday that the 
driver was wrong, every procession, civil or military, even a procession of 
charity children, have precedence of an omnibus. Fine, 5s. and costs, 


William Tait, a joweller and bill-discounter at Nottingham, was commit. 
ted for trial on a charge of forgery, on Thursday. 

A very horrible murder was committed at Bradford on Sunday, in the 
house of Mr. J. G. Gowland, an attorney’s clerk. The police on effect; 
an entrance found two children, one four and the other two years of age, 


with her throat also cut, but alive. Gowland was taken into custody, being 
the first person who entered the house aftey the tragedy, but the Mayor hag 
since discharged him. Mrs. Gowland has admitted, in the infirmary, that 
her husband was not in the house when the decd was done. 

Gowland was brought before the Magistrates of Bradford, on Wednesday 
charged with either forgery or perjury. A certificate of marriage between 
him and Margaret Sutton at Durham, and of this certificate Gowland hag 
made use. If the certificate is false, she has committed forgery ; if genu- 
ine, he has committed perjury in denying that Margaret Sutton was his 
wife. 

The Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of Gowland’s children has been ad- 
journed till the 6th of November, to give time for the recovery of Mar. 
garet Sutton, the mother, who is not, it appears, the wife of Gowland, 

The American barque, Vermont, slipped her anchor during a heavy gale 
of wind, off Barnett’s Bank, near Fleetwood. The National Life Boat put 
out to sea, got to the wreck, and brought off the wreck fifteen men and the 
pilot. The life-boat has only been on the station twelve months, but has 
already saved twenty-seven lives. 

Shields has to mourn another loss. The brig Valiant with seven of her 
hands is lost; the erew jumped off her stern as she went down off the 
Humber. A passing schooner tried to save the crew, but only succeeded in 
rescuing one. The screw steamer Viscount Lambton is missing with a 
crew of sixteen, and but little hope remains of her safety, 

As the Reverend James Caughey was about to proceed to baptize several 
children, in the United Methodist Free Church at Sheffield, a small portion 
of the ornamental plaster-work gave way, and fell among the congregation. 
Panic seized the people ; women screamed, and a rush was made to get out. 
Several persons were crushed in the attempt to get out, but no one was 
seriously hurt. The service of baptism was completed after the panic sub- 
sided. 

A pilot coble, belonging to James Purcis of South Shields, was found 
upset, by a steamer on Friday week night. Purcis, George Tynemouth, and 
his son, left the Tyne on Wednesday in search of shipping. It is supposed 
they were caught in a squall which upset the boat. 

The Reverend Henry Sadler, curate of Ulleomb, committed suicide on 
Wednesday week. He had read prayers on Sunday previous, and preached 
in the afternoon in reference to sclf-murder, 

A great mass of coal fell from the roof of the Bear Moor Colliery at Corn- 
greaves, South Staffordshire, on Tuesday ; three persons were killed. The 
mine was not being worked where the fall took place. 

Sir William Armstrong recently bombarded and destroyed a Martello 
tower at Eastbourne. Preparations are in progress for another experiment, 
The débris was being cleared away on Tuesday by soldiers of the Line 
Dépdt, stationed there; several live shells were found unexploded, One 
man took up a shell, pushed a piece of paper into the fuse-hole, and lighted 
it with a lucifer. It exploded ; his left leg was blown off at the thigh, his 
chest driven in, and one arm was broken. The poor fellow died of his in- 
juries in four or five hours. 


SCOTLAND. 

Viscount Bury is a candidate for Wick, in the room of Mr. Laing, who 
goes to Calcutta. 

Mr. Dunlop addressed his constituents at Greenock on Monday. He 
was critically severe on the growing evil of Parliamentary “talk” — 

‘‘Asto the talk. Often and often I have sought to impress on you the 
importance of a constituency having a member who, if he can speak, can 
also hold his tongue, and to urge on you the truth that, whenever you see & 
member speaking for the sake of making a speech, you may be sure that he 
has at heart his own interest more than that of his country or his consti 
tuents. The evil of talking for talking’s sake has long been increasing, and 
this last session it has become nearly intolerable, and if not checked, W 
bring the machine of representative government into universal discredit, a8 
unfit to do the practical work of a great country. I admit that a good deal 
of the useless talking last year, namely, that on the Reform Bill and other 
measures coming on before it, prolonged in order to stave it off, was with a 
definite object, the obstructive object of defeating the measure. But most 
of it was, that members might, as they thought, recommend themselves to 
their constituents by appearing in the newspapers as taking a part in the 
discussions of the house. I yield to no one in my appreciation of the value 
of liberty of speech, or of the benefits which the exercise of that liberty has 
secured for our country, nor would I seek any restriction on speaking di- 
rected to the carrying of measures, or guiding public opinion on important 
questions or great principles. Nobody pretends, however, that such was the 
object of the talking complained of last session. It was in the main obstrue- 
tive or for purely personal objects, and its effect was to compel the abandon- 
ment of several most valuable measures for the good of the country, am to 
render the legislation accomplished more hasty and sloyenly than it ought 


Mr. Dunlop examined all the proposed remedies for limiting discussion ; 


. Tour ; L , » forms of the an tei > ame ” ended by Committees. 
end to disputes, invited the men to appoint six of their body to meet six | Che Seems ofthe Seune wilght he ensepded, oo seemeeenee A 


The speaker spoke plainly as to his colleagues—* It is one of the anomalous 
rules of the House that, on a question of adjournment, every subject under 
the sun may be discussed, and at any length; and the motion always made 
on Friday, before the regular business of the night began, ‘ That the House, 
at its rising, do adjourn till Monday next,’ was attended with some ny 4 
nience, as affording an opportunity for Members who wished to put to ie 
Government a question requiring some explanation, to do that which oe 
could not do on the ordinary occasion of asking questions every day, W “a 
the Member is allowed to dono more than ask his question without an Te 
marks, ‘Till of late years Members confined themselves to this use of te 
motion for adjournment to Monday, and, so restricted, it produced no = 
convenience, Latterly, however, Members have used this weotion | ~e 
opportunity for tilting off set speeches on some hobby or topic of the a0 7 
or some petty local grievance, and the notice paper for every Friday 
contains a long list of notices by various Members of their intention to 
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tion of the House to this, that, or the other thing, without, o 


ea_ , 
—— motion (which could not then be made), the real meaning o: 
ing to call the attention of the country in general, and of hi 


the notice - - 2 < om - 
constituents in particular, to the assiduity, ability, information, and 
p aceon of the honourable Member who es the speeches. The sub- 


= sats as to Which such notices are given on the same night are not only 
multifarious, but need have no connexion with each other ; and ony number 
ers may subsequently chime in, taking any topic they like, and 

‘ng back and forward from one topic to another in the strangest disorder, 
while the only possible result is that, after the talkers are exhausted and 
the House too, the Speaker puts the only question really before it, ‘ That 
this House, at its rising, do adjourn till d 
mously, and then, but then only, do they proceed to the proper business for 
qhich they met. This, however, is often at a very late hour. Repeatedly, 
last session, it has been near midnight before this irregular discussion was 
over, and, of course, the real business was either postponed to another day 
or hurried through in a thin House, and without due consideration.” 

Mr, Dunlop lamented the fate of the Reform Bill, and feared we may not 
have another good opportunity, as we had last session, to settle the ques- 
tion. He regards the course of the House of Lords on the Paper-duties as 
an innovation, and has great faith in the French commercial treaty. Mr. 
Dunlop ex ressed his sympathy with Italy and Garibaldi. A vote of confi- 
dence in Mr. Dunlop was carried by acclamation. 





IRELAND. 


The Presbytery of Antrim have memorialized the Lord-Lieutenant 
against any increase of Catholics as Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation, and have received his Lordship’s determination— 

** Dublin Castle, October 12, 1860. 

« Sir—I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt 
of the communication, dated the 9th instant, from the members of the 
Presbytery of Antrim, relating to the Commissioners of National Education ; 
and Iam desired to acquaint you, for the information of the Presbytery, 
that they have been rightly informed that her Majesty’s Government have 
determined to increase the number of Roman Catholic members, so as to 
give them an equal share in the constitution of the board. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp CARDWELL. 

“ The Reverend James Carley, Belfast.” 

The Northern Whig reports an incident honourable to the character of 
the Dean of Down— 

“The Dean of Down, the Reverend Thomas Woodward, has most 

roperly prohibited the desecration of the Cathedral of Downpatrick by re- 
wa to permit an Orange sermon to be preached to the Orange lodges of 
Lecale in that sacred editice on the approaching 5th of November. ‘This is 
an exceedingly proper proceeding, for which the Dean of Down is entitled 
to credit. By his timely and prudent prohibition, he has saved the temple 
of God from the pollution of the bitterest and most unchristian party spirit. 
The Orangemen must seek some other locality for their display, which 
might assume the form of stump-oratory but for the wholesome provisions 
of arecent Act of Parliament. We hope, however, no respectable congre- 
gation will permit their house of worship to be degraded by any party dis- 
play. There is seldom much harm in a party sermon if the aggressive 
suggestions of the reverend divine be not practically adopted ; but after an 
Orange sermon may come an Orange gathering in the open air, and after 
that riot and murder. We cannot have our Protestant cathedrals turned into 
pro re nata Orange lodges.” 

The Cork: Herald states, ‘‘ on credible authority,”’ that one of the earliest 
measures to be introduced by the Government during the next session will 
de a bill for the abolition of the office of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Dublin journals contain the details of the murder of Alderman 
William Sheehy, of Limerick, on ey - It appears to have been an act 
of a against the deceased, who had ejected certain tenants upon a 
property he had purchased at Feable, in the county of Clare, from the En- 
cumbered Estates Court. A verdict of wilful murder has been returned 
against some persons unknown, and five have been arrested on suspicion. 











Foreign aut Colonial. 


Franre.—The clerical party has received another rap on the knuckles 
from the Government it helped to set up for the purpose of restoring 
order. M. Rouher, acting for M. Billault, has suppressed the Gazette 

on, In proposing the suppression of this journal, M. Rouher says— 

“Under present circumstances Government found it convenient to allow 
great liberty to the journals ; but tolerance would be weakness if discussion 
were allowed to degenerate to injurious hostility and guilty provocations. 
For several days the portion of the press which pretends to represent the 
sacred cause of religion has redoubled its violence. Amn act of firmness be- 
comes necessary. Conscience is troubled—authority and faith are lessened 
—by the confusion that party spirit establishes between the passions and 
religious interests. Religion would be compromised if the most respected 
tinciples were lowered to complicity in the revenge or ambition which the 
country has so often repudiated. The Gazette de Lyon has signalized itself 


| 
| 


alarm interests, For some time past, Austria in her foreign policy has 
given proof of a reserve and prudence which it would be unjust not to re- 
cognize. The eminent statesman who directs the department of forei 
affairs at Vienna knows better than anyone how much an offensive attitu 
on the part of Austria might complicate the state of affairsin Italy. A 
purely defensive one presents, moreover, too many advantages to the Aus- 
trian Government for anyone to believe that it would readily depart from it. 
For our part we have the best reasons for thinking that this is the line of 
conduct which it has adopted, and from which it will not swerve.” 

It will be observed that this note studiously avoids repeating the 


| denials of the Patrie and Pays, that M. de Hubner has a mission in 


onday,’ which is carried unani- | 





before all others by its incessant —! for agitation, the perfidy of its at- | 


ks against the Government, and the disdain it has opposed to the good 
vice of the Administration. It number of the 17th instant, more especi- 

, reached an excess that cannot be tolerated.” 
€ following is the passage which is said to have more particularly 
ej ard suppression of the Gazette de R yon— 
© what school of politics do you belong: 
should tell you? vr } : 
egrading despotism which originated in those days when the Roman em- 


France. 

The Constitutionnel has published an article repelling the charge 
brought against the Government of the Emperor by those who reproach 
him for not intervening in Italy against the revolution, and by those 
who wish to see him sustain the Italian movement at all hazards, France 
could neither support revolutionary intentions nor absolutist reactions in 
Italy. What line of policy should she follow? ‘The writer, having re- 
viewed the state of things in Italy, draws the conclusion that a Con- 
gress is possible, and defines the part France should take therein. 

** During the last year, a very profound movement has taken place in 
Europe, but it is not sufficiently remarked. When the French Emperor, at 
the beginning of 1859, pleaded the cause of Italy, he had scarcely on his side 
the opinion of his own country. But now everything is greatly changed : 
England, which then demanded the inviolability of the treaties of 1815, now 
favours Italian unity; Prussia, in a recent document emanating from the 
distinguished statesman who directs her foreign affairs, recognizes in Italian 
nationality a happy presage for Germany; Russia, under the influence of 
a liberal sovereign, also shows herself disposed to take into account a new 
element in the life of nations; Austria herself has an immense interest in 
escaping from the uncertainties which weigh so heavily on her, and the re- 
forms she has just accorded prove that she is resolved te enter on a liberal 
course. As to France, faithful to the interests which she has defended, not 
being engaged with any one, she would in a Congress derive advantage 
from the reserve with which she is reproached, and the moderation she has 
known how to maintain. Better than any other power, perhaps, she would 
be able to indicate the points of a compromise between all divergencies. 
After having cutendhiens Italy, supported the Pope at Rome, blamed the 
invasion of the Roman States and of the two Sicilies, and caused the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention to be respected by respecting it herself, she cannot 
be suspected either by Italy, or by the Papacy, or by Europe. We have too 
much confidence in the wisdom of the sovereigns who would be represented 
in a Congress not to be convinced that they would understand how much the 
spirit of compromise constitutes the condition of the reéstablishment of or- 
der in the Peninsula. Italy, organized and powerful, is henceforth a Euro- 
pean interest, and Europe, in consecrating by an act of her high juris- 
diction that organization, would prove herself both far-seeing and just.”” 

In a remarkable article from the pen of M. Gueroult, published by the 
Opinione Nationale, the organ of the Palais Royal, full of antipathy to 
Austria and defiance of Warsaw, the following counsels are yehemently 
urged upon the Emperor. 

** Let France recognize Victor Emmanuel as King of united Italy. Let 
her notify to the Pope that the necessities of the European situation make it 
inpentile any longer to protect the temporal power in Rome, and let her 
negotiate an honourable arrangement between the head of Catholicism and 
Victor Emmanuel. Let her tell Austria that any attack against Italy, any 
offensive movement beyond the Po or the Mincio, will be considered by 
France as a declaration of war, and followed by an immediate intervention 
and then we venture to say that all the warlike propensities of Austria will 
evaporate—and the rather because upon that platform France would be 
sure of the support and sympathy of public opinfon in England and else- 
where.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Times gives curious details as to Mr. 
Whitworth's reception in Paris— 

‘** Among the recent visitors attracted to Paris by the ‘Tir’ came Mr. 
Whitworth, the engineer. He arrived on Monday, the 8th instant, and in 
the course of that day saw Mr. Cobden, who probably became—through M, 
Fould or some other medium—the means of acquainting the Emperor that 
the inventor of the polygonal system of rifling was in the French metro- 
polis. However the information may have reached him, certain it is that 
on Wednesday morning a communication was made by his Majesty to Mr. 
Whitworth, that he wished to see him on Friday at a given hour. At the 
time appointed Mr. Whitworth presented himself, and was very graciously 
received. The Emperor had already managed to secure several of Mr. 
Whitworth’s rifles, and showed himself perfectly conversant with the prin- 
ciple upon which they are constructed, but stated that, on trial, they had 
been found to foul. The engineer answered, that with fair treatment this 
was not possible ; and the Emperor having invited him to test his weapon at 
Vincennes, he readily agreed to do so against the best rifles that could be 
produced in competition with it. He accordingly telegraphed to Manches- 
ter for his assistant, Mr. Leese, who it will be recollected was the winner of 
the shooting match at Southport. Mr. Leese arrived in Paris on Sunday, 
and on Monday the range, which was for 500, 700, and 1000 métres, was 
marked out at Vincennes, and a commission appointed to superintend the 
trial and report, and all preliminaries adjusted. On Tuesday the trial took 
place, and the superiority of the Whitworth rifle was so manifest and de- 
cisive, that at the 700 métres’ range the French marksmen retired from the 
contest completely discomfited. The same evening the report of the Com- 
mission must have reached the em, for on Wednesday morning it was 


| intimated to Mr. Whitworth that the experiment was considered very satis- 


Do you desire that we | 
Well, then, your ideal is Cesarism—that is to say, that | 


ie with vice, submitted to a master, and substituted for its ancient | 


y the caprice and sovereign will of a tyrant, tempered by equality of 
slavery, by laws of spying and of treason, and employments at court. 
Down with masks !”” 

he Courrier du Dimanche has created a sensation, and provoked an 
official explanation. In a letter from London, it stated that Baron 

is in Paris on a special mission to prepare the French Govern- 

ment for an early intervention of Austria in Italy, and to ascertain 

whether the Emperor Napoleon would again afford assistance to Sar- 

dinia. The Courrier du Dimanche says— Up to the present, M. 
ouvenel has not given a decisive reply.” 

a Monday M. Grandguillot, in the Constitutionnel, inserted the fol- 


“For some days 


ast there has been circulated with systematical persis- 
tency a statement A : 4 


at Austria had decided on interfering in Italy. One 





journal has even spoken of a kind of secret mission said to have been confided | 


og old diplomatist for the purpose of bringing about some explanation 


the French Government as to the bearing which the cas échéant would 
to such an intervention. It is our duty to put the public on their 
Suard against reports which would be of a nature to mislead opinion and 


factory ; that his Majesty wished a number of rifles to be made for him; 
that he would send an officer to Southport to see the cannon tested as soon 
as arrangements could be made for that purpose; and that provided there 
was no objection presented by the nature of the ammunition used he was 
prepared without any delay to negotiate for the purchase of the French 
patent, so as to make the invention available for the service.” 

Accounts from Toulon anrounce that a Commission, composed of a 
Rear-Admiral, two Deputies, and several other members, chosen from 
the various bodies in the Naval Department, are about to prepare a 
plan for organizing the Imperial navy on an extensive basis. 


KR 155ia.—At present, we have nothing but Court gossip from War- 
saw. The Emperor of Russia arrived there on the 20th, the Prince Re- 
gent of Prussia on the evening of the 21st, and the Emperor of Austria 
on Monday afternoon, On Sunday, the Prince Regent and the Russian 
Emperor dined together, and reviewed the troops. On Monday, the 
Emperor of Russia went to the railway station, personally received the 
Emperor of Austria, and carried him off as a guest to the Chateau Lazi- 
enski, The Emperor Francis Joseph wore the Russian and the Emperor 
Alexander the Austrian uniform. The Hereditary Prince followed in a 


| second carriage, and a third was occupied by the Prince Regent of Prussia 


and the Prussian Princes. In the evening, the Russian Emperor stayed 
“ half an hour” with his Imperial guest. 
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Among the diplomatic and ministerial persons present at Warsaw were 
the Prince of Hohenzoillern Sigmaringen, Count ‘Thun, Austrian Minister 
at St. Petersburg, the Russians Prince Gortschakoff, M. de Budberg, M. 
de Balabine, General Paniutin, and the Austrian Count Rechberg. These 
persons have had much unofficial talk, but, up to Wednesday, no “ spe- 
cial conferences.” Of course, parades, dinners, balls, and theatrical 
shows have been the order of the day. 

The latest statements from Warsaw are these— 

*¢ Paris, Thursday Evening.—The Opinione Nationale says—‘‘ It is as- 
serted that the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Paris yesterday received the 
following despatch—‘ At Warsaw everything goes well. The principle of an 
European Congress has been adopted. Communicate this in the proper 
quarters.’ ii 

“* Warsaw, Thursday.—At 9.30 a.m. today, the Emperor of Austria paid 
a visit to the Emperor of Russia at the Belvedere. The three Princes and 
their ministers afterwards held a conference of one hour’s duration. The 
Emperor of Austria will leave tomorrow with the Emperor of Russia and the 
Prince Regent, for Skcernewiez, on a hunting excursion, and is expected to 
arrive in Vienna on Sunday next. The shooting-match, which was to have 
taken place in the camp today, has been countermanded.” 

It is amusing to see how steadily and anxiously the French journals 
endeavour to make out that Warsaw means nothing hostile to France. 
The Constitutionnel says, Apropos of a bourse ramour— 

*¢ At a moment when the interview of Warsaw gives rise to so many com- 
mentaries, our readers will hear with interest that the Emperor Napoleon 
has received an autograph letter from the Emperor Alexander. We have 
reason to know that, in this letter, his Majesty the Emperor of Russia him- 
self defines the character of the meeting of Sovereigns, which now takes 

lace at Warsaw, so as to remove from it all hostile meaning towards 
rance.”’ 

[Is this letter an answer to some overtures from Paris, or is it a spon- 
taneous communication ? 

It is said that Count Kisseleff, before leaving Paris, gave explanations 
to M. Thouvenel in reference to the interview at Warsaw. According 
to these explanations, the object of the understanding of the three Courts 
is, without departing from the system of non-intervention, to agree upon 
the principles for the regulation of their conduct in face of certain even- 
tualities, Count Kisseleff, as well as Count Pourtalés, protested, in a 
most explicit manner, against the supposition that the object of the in- 
terview is to resuscitate the Holy Alliance. 

The Patrie makes an assertion which it is impossible to credit on its 
bare word. It is, that a note has been addressed by Lord John Russell 
to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg recognizing the alsolute right of Aus- 
tria as regards Venctia, and adding, that for all other parts of Italy the 
right of non-intervention should be absolutely exercised by Europe. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Times says, ‘Chance threw into my 
way a person who is exccedingly well-informed on all matters connected 
with Russia, and he told me that Austria is not likely to gain much by 
the trip of her Sovereign to Warsaw. ‘ The Russian Goveinment,’ said 
he, ‘makes demands on Austria which she cannot grant without seriously 
injuring her own position both at home and abroad. ‘There will be a 
complete reconciliation between the two Emperors, but their Govern- 
ments will hardly be able to come to an understanding.’ ”’ 

The Ost Deutsche Post has published its view of the Warsaw confer- 
ence. The writer regards the meeting as one intended to prevent a 
Russo-French alliance, which would prove inimical to Germany and to 
European interests in Turkey. It is assumed that Prussia acts in con- 
cert with England; and that Russia, unable to obtain from either Aus- 
tria or Prussia a pledge for the revision of the treaty of 1856, will do 
nothing for Austria in Italy. There will be at Warsaw a personal re- 
conciliation between the sovereigns—nothing more, 


Gustria.—The Austrian Charter appeared on Sunday in its official 
shape. It consists of some twenty-four autograph letters addressed by 
the Emperor to his people, to Count Rechberg, to Baron Vay, to Count 
Golochowski, and others. These are long and verbose documents. We 
print the address to the people entire, and give a succinct summary of 
the rest. 

“ To my People. 

‘* When I ascended the throne of my ancestors, the monarchy was exposed 
to violent commotions. After a struggle deeply harrowing to my feelings, as 
the father of my country, a primary necessity arose in this, as in most other 
States of the European continent, which had just been passing through a 
period of violent agitation, to concentrate the power of the Government in a 
more rigid manner. This course was demanded by considerations of puvlic 
welfare, and the security of the majority of the quiet and tranquil inhabit- 
ants of the State, and also because it was impossible to allow a free and un- 
restrained action to those who had just been engaged in mutual hostilities, 
and whose excited passions and painful reminiscences had not yet become 
obliterated. Prompted by a desire to take cognizance of the wishes and re- 
quirements of the various countries of the monarchy, I have, by virtue of 
my patent of the 5th of March, established and summoned the augmented 
Council of the Empire. In consideration of the proposals submitted to me 
by the Council, I have been induced to issue and promulgate a diploma, 
under this present date, relative to the organization of the monarchy from a 
constitutional point of view, and containing a distinct statement of the 
rights and relative positions of the separate kingdoms and countries under 
my sceptre, as also provisions for the renewed safety, establishment, and 
representation of the nation as a united whole. I fulfil my duty as a Sove- 
reign in thus equalizing and connecting the traditions, views, and claims of 
my lands and people with the practical requirements of my monarehy. I 
confidently rely upon the sigened intelligence and patriotic zeal of my sub- 
jects for the prosperous development and strengthening of the institutions 
thus given or revived by me. I hope these institutions will bear fruit under 
the protection and by the favour of the Almighty, in whose hands lie? the 
destinies of princes and peoples, and who will not withhold His blessings 
from the deep and conscientious sincerity of my care for the welfare of my 
States. Francis JOSEPH. 

** Vienna, October 20.” 

Then follows the Imperial diploma, or charter as it is called, founded 
upon the basis of the Pragmatie Sanction, to be binding on all heirs to 
the throne, to be drawn up for all the provinces, and to be enrolled among 
the federal laws— 

_ Henceforth the legislative power will only be exercised with the cobpera- 
tion of the provincial diets, as well as of the Reichsrath. The number of 
members of the latter is to be increased to 100 by Councillors elected by the 
provincial diets. The members are to be distributed among the provinces 
in proportion to their extent, their population, and the amount of their 
taxes. The Ministries of Justice, Religion, and Interior, as universal cen- 
tral authorities, are suppressed. The Court of Chancery is restored in Hun- 





ry, and one for Transylvania is to be established, The Chancellor of the 

ungarian Court is to be a member of the Ministry. The affairs of the 
other provinces are to be represented in the Imperial Councils by a Minister 
of State. A special authority is to be appointed for public instruction. The 
financial affairs of all provinces not Hungarian are to be represented in the 
Ministerial Councils by the President of the Court of’ Cassation. The jp. 
terests of national y and ce are to be represented in the Minis. 
try by a Minister of Commerce. The financial privileges of the Reichsrath 
are to be considerably increased. The contracting of new, and the conyer. 
sion of existing, loans—the hypothecation and the sale of the landed pro. 

erty of the State—are to be subject to the approval of the Reichsrath 
The customs, coinage, all monetary matters, credits, the regulations for 
the issue of bank notes, postal, railway, and telegraph affairs, are only to be 
treated by Government with the codperation of the Reichsrath. Other Je. 
gislative questions are to be referred to the competency of the different diets, 
The treatment of general questions of all non-Hungarian provinces js re. 
served for a conference of the Councillors of the Empire, representing those 
provinces. As regards the representations of non-Hungarian provinces, de. 
tailed instructions are to be given to the Ministers of State on the basis of 
autonomy and the representation of all classes and interests in the provin- 
cial diets. The early presentation of the provincial regulations, drawn up 
according to these principles, and the convocation as soon as possible of the 
provincial diets, is ordered. ‘The constitutional institutions of Hungary 
are to be reéstablished. The Hungarian language is to be introduced as the 
official language in judicial, political, and administrative proceedings. The 
University of Pesth is to be reopened. The abolition of the personal ser. 
vice due to landlords, and of the privilege of noblemen of being exempt 
from payment of taxes, is confirmed. The representation of all classes of 
the country in the Legislature and the Administration is to be established ag 
a principle. The convocation of the Hungarian Diet is to take place with 
the least possible delay, on which occasion the inauguration of the diploma 
and the coronation of the Emperor as King of Hungary are to take place, 

The administration of justice is to be carried on in the prescribed manner, 
and on the basis of the civil and penal codes until they are legally changed, 
The Royal Curia in Pesth and the Stadtholdership in Buda are to be re- 
established. As regards the claims of Hungary and the Servian subjects of 
Austria for public rights, an Imperial Commissioner is to be appointed to re- 
ceive communications from the most influential persons representing the 
different classes. The decision of the Emperor is reserved until the presen- 
tation of the Commissioner's report. Similar constitutional institutions are 
to be granted to Transylvania. The relations of Hungary and Crotia are to 
be settled by a joint representation of those provinces. 

The official Wiener Zeitung published decrees to the following effect— 
“Counts Thun, Nadasdy, and Thiery quit the Ministry. 

‘General Deganfeld is provisionally appointed Minister of War ; Count 
Szecsen is appointed Minister, without portfolio; Baron Mecsery, Minister 
of Police; Chief of the Sections, M,. Lasser, Minister and ad inferim Chief 
of the Ministry of Justice. 

‘** Baron Nickolaus Vay is appointed First Chancellor of the Hungarian 
Court of Chancery, and the Councillor of the Emperor, M. Szagyenye, 
Second Chancellor.” 

General Benedek is appointed Commander-in-chief of the army in 
Italy, and General Count Mensdorf Commander of the Servian 
Woiwodina. : 

General Benedek took leave of the troops on Monday. 

The statute for Styria has already been published. The Diet is to 
consist of six representatives of the clergy, twelve proprietors of landed 
property, to which certain privileges are attached, ten representatives 
from certain chartered cities, two from the Chamber of Commerce, and 
twelve from the other communes of Styria, making in all forty-two 
members, of whom forty are to be elected. The Emperor appoints the 
Presidents of the Diet. 

There is much talk of war in Austria, but it is confidently, almost 
officially, repeated that, unless attacked, Austria will keep on the de- 
fensive. 

Wurkry.—Some items of information have arrived from Constanti- 
nople, more or less authentic. It is asserted that several Ambassadors 
have requested that Turkey in Asia should be visited by the Grand 
Vizicr as well as Turkey in Europe, the state of the former being equally 
serious. Arrests are reported to have been made inthe army and among 
the lower clergy of Constantinople. 

Prince Couza intends to claim from the Porte its consent to an union of 
the two Ministries of Moldavia and Wallachia in one single Administra- 
tion. It is said that France will support the claims of Prince Couza, 


Sulia.—The Bombay Times tells the story of religious conversions 
at a rate which exceeds any accounts of revivals in Ireland or America, 
and carries us back to a period in history when people were “ baptized 
in platoons ”"— 

‘** Two thousand have already been baptized, or rather this was the nume 
ber six months ago. The number of those who have broken caste and have 
applied for baptism, is also very large. Ninety were baptized in Janua 








last. A Missionary writes that in the neighbourhood of Ranchee the Gospe 
is spreading like a fire in the jungle. As many as 800 villages have received 
the Gospel. So many Kols were pouring into the station from the jungle, 
that three missionaries were employed all day in giving them instruction. 
From the province of Pachete, Kabreepunthees have presented themselves to 
the number of forty-six, out of eleven villages, asking instruction. They 
say that large bodies of this sect are ready to embrace Christianity. There 
are six missionaries in the Chota Nagpore field, Germans, sent forth origi- 
nally by Gossner. We see it stated that in Lucknow and the surrounding 
villages eighty-nine natives have been baptized since the rebellion.” 

Two incidents arising out of the disputes between the ryots and the 
indigo planters are instructive— 

“Tn the vicinity of one factory in the Jessore district, the ryots assembled, 
without any assignable cause, and threatened to attack the house oceupie¢ 
by the agent in charge of the works. This gentleman, a European, saw the 
ae advancing to the number of fifty or aixty, When they had @ 
proached sufficiently near, he took down his gun, went into the veran 
and commenced loading it. ‘This action was sufficient. ‘The spectacle of @ 
solitary European ramming down a cartridge produced a panic among the 
swarthy multitude, and they retreated far more quickly than they had ad- 
vanced. In the same district, and about the same time, another factory was 
similarly threatened. This was occupied by a young English lad. As soon 
as he saw the ryots approaching, evidently with a hostile purpose, he 
houldered his gun and walked to meet them. They instantly dispersed. 


Misrellancons. 

A cabinet council was held on Saturday last at Downing Street. All 
the ministers were present, except the President of the Council, Earl 
Granville, 
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The Convention, supplementary to the Treaty of Commerce between 
and France, was signed at Paris on October 12, and the ratifi- 
cations were exchanged at Paris on the 25th. The Convention contains 
twelve Articles, and a tariff, fixing the rates of import duties on articles 
of British origin or manufacture which shall be payable in the years 
previous to the last day of 1863, and also those which shall be payable in 
and after 1864. The Convention also prescribes certain regulations 
designed to secure the French customs against loss by the delaration of 
yalues below the real ones, upon goods taxed ad valorem, and provides 
for arbitration in disputed cases. It is declared by Article X. that “‘ The 
Tariff annexed te the present Convention shall, indepently of the articles 
already admissible under the Treaty of the 23d of January last, be imme- 
diately applicapable to refined sugars, to works in metal, to machines, to 
detached pieces of ines, to tools, and to mechanical instruments of 
every description.” 


The Times City article of Thursday says, that advices from Naples 
state that the railway concessions granted to Messrs. Adami and Lemmi, 
of Leghorn, have not been revoked, as was reported, but confirmed with 
modifications. One reason for the hastening of railway enterprise in the 
Two Sicilies consists in the desirableness of finding work for the Native 
Volunteers, who will be thrown out of employment at the conclusion of 
the revolutionary struggle. 

“ A Subscriber to Lloyds” writes to the Times, to call attention to 
the evil of deck cargoes in the Baltic trade— 

* It is now almost certain that the following three fine steamers, outward 
bound to Cronstadt, have been lost in the late gale—the Edinburgh and the 
Moscow, supposed to have foundered, and the Arctic, wrecked on the coast 
of Jutland. All these vessels carried considerable deck cargoes, and it can- 
not for a moment be doubted that the pernicious custom of piling up the 
decks of steamers with cotton bales and iron boilers isa source of great 
danger, at any rate during the autumn and winter months.” 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P., addressed the New York merchants and ship- 
owners on the 9th instant. His speech was a repetition of that delivered 
at Boston, with the exception of a somewhat unseemly attack upon the 
members of the Shipowners Society here. A committee was appointed 
to meet Mr. Lindsay for the purpose of “ interchanging ideas.” 


Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Recorder of Warwick, took occasion at the 
sessions last week to direct attention to the increase of undiscovered 
crime, and enforced the necessity of public prosecutors— 

The remarkable character of these cases consisted mainly in the fact that 
they were perpetrated with impunity. It was well known that criminals 
were encouraged when the chances of detection were diminished, while 
crime was decreased when the chances of detection were increased. These 
chances were now much less, owing to the increased facilities given to the 
guilty to avoid detection. A series of dreadful murders had recently been 
committed and the murderers were yet at large, so that it really became a 
question whether the police should not be assisted by some system of detec- 
tion more in keeping with the times. Under these circumstances should 
there not be in every county an officer distinct from the magistrates or police 
intrusted with the duty of instituting prosecutions? The public had been 
informed, through the medium of the press, of the strange anomaly exist- 
ing with regard to the murder at Road, where the magistrates had set on 
foot a new machinery for the discovery of the criminal; but where the sus- 
pected person (Elizabeth Gough) was examined the very same gentlemen 
who institated the prosecution sat to deliberate as judges in thecase. Then 
with regard to that admirable body, the police, they might be stimulated by 
the hopes of reward, or influenced by the prejudices of the locality itself. 
This was exemplitied in the case of the Road murder, where, instead of fol- 
lowing the proper course,—that of collecting facts, and seeing how far they 
fitted persons,—they positively fixed upon one whom they thought the most 
ikely person, and then by force and violence they distorted and moulded 

to fit the accused. This course of procedure had resulted in certain 
failure, as the facts did not apply to the suspected person at all. 
had stated tended to show the want of public prosecutors in order to give 
greater security to persons and property in England. 


. 


The health of the Earl of Derby continues to improve ; there is no appre- 
hension of serious results. 

The Duke of Norfolk is not in so bad a state of health as represented- 
The noble duke has been at Arundel Castle more than a fortnight, se that 
the statement that he was too unwell to be removed from Littlehampton is 
nottrue. That he had taken the last sacrament of the Church of Rome is 
equally unfounded. 

Charles Gordon Lennox, Duke of Richmond, died at Portland Place on 
Sunday, of dropsy. His services to his country, military and senatorial, 
entitle Lim to remembrance. At an early age he adopted the army for his 
future career, und entered the 52d Regiment as Ensign. He joined the army 
in Portugal in July, 1810, as Aide-de-Camp and Assistant Military Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Wellington, with whom he remained until the close of 
the war in 1814, and was present in all the skirmishes, affairs, general ac- 
tions, and sieges which took place during that period, among which were the 
battles of Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor, storming of Ciudad Rodrigo, storming 
of Badajoz, battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees, the first storm- 
ing of San Sebastian, action at Vera, and battle of Orthes, The Duke was 
wounded at Orthes. He was present at Waterloo. For his military ser- 
Vices, he received the silver war medal and eight clasps, for Busaco, Fuentes 
Awol Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamancz, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and 

8. 


In politics of late years he was a supporter of the Earl of Derby and the 
Conservative party, and was a determined opponent to the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. His Grace had, however, sixteen years before, supported the 
Reform Bill, and held the office of Postmaster-General in Earl Grey’s Ad- 
Mmistration, and formed one of the members of the Cabinet from 1830 to 
1834. He also gave hiz support to Lord Melbourne’s Government. On the 
Earl of Derby’s accession to office in March, 1852, the Duke of Richmond 
Was solicited to take office, but declined. The late Duke was a most use- 

member on the committees of the House of Lords, and for many years 
evoted much of his time to the public service. The Duke is succeeded in 
his title by his eldest son, the Earl of March. 


_ The Burmese Emperor, at the instigation of the notorious General 
d’Orgoni, has opened the ports of his empire to French commerce. 
The Governor-General of Canada left on the 12th instant for Boston, 
en route for England. 
Sir Jamsetgee Jeejeeboy, Baronet, has presented 200/. to the Lord Mayor 
distribution amongst the City charities most worthy of support. 
A paper was read at the last — of the Academy of Medicine of Paris, 
by Dr. Bouisson, physician to the Hospital of St. Eloi, of Montpelier, on a 
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curious case of blindness and lunacy in the same indvidual, in which the 
cure of the blindness had brought on the cure of the lunacy. A year ago, 
a man of about fifty, a native of the department of the Gard, was brought to 
the hospital above mentioned. His eyes, upon examination, were found to 
be both affected with cataract, and his incoherent answers to the questions 
addressed to him sufficiently revealed his state of mind. An operation 
being resolved upon, Dr. Buisson ordered the patient to be chloroformed ; 
but, although he wus thus effectually sent to sle:p, the danger of his awa- 
king during the operation, and frustrating the hopes of the surgeon by some 
act of insubordination, which in a lunatie might be expected, duced Dr. 
Bouisson to have him secured with a straight-jacket—a precaution which 
was continued even after the operation had been roca | ~ performed, an 
attendant being specially intrusted with the care of the lunatic, with orders 
to apply compresses steeped in cold water on his eyes from time to time. 
On the tenth day, the patient, who until then had not had the slightest 
idea of what had been done, was allowed to see the light. A stupid smile 
gleamed on his face for an instant, and he exclaimed, ‘I can see!’ These 
were the first coherent words he had uttered since his arrival at the hospi- 
tal. He was now daily subjected to those trials which were requisite to 
ascertain the complete success of the operation. With his recognition of the 
objects around him, his mental faculties seemed also gradually to revive. 
First, he named the things he wanted, and stretched out his hands for them; 
then he began to appreciate distances and dimensions correctly ; his memory 
returned next with considerable rapidity ; and, in the course of a few days, 
intellectual spontancousness began to manifest itself. He asked for more 
food, wanted to get up from his bed, and desired to be allowed to go home, 
which boon, however, was refused. His ideas soon became clearer, his 
speech more intelligible, and his recollections of the time when he could see 
before he was attacked with cataract, became brighter. Vain endeavours, 
nevertheless, were made to ascertain the period when he lost his reason ; all 
he could state was that he had been blind three years. After a stay of six 
weeks at the hospital, he returned home an altered man, enjoying both his 
eyesight and intellectual faculties. 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Science, M. Leverrier gave the 
sitions of the new telescopic planet discovered at Washington by Mr, Fer- 
guson, as follows— 

Mean T. Washington. 
September 15 9h. 39m, 14°2s. 


Rt. Ascension, Declination. 

23h, 4m, 37°3s.—3 deg. 22m. 568s, 
” bh «Cf 29 «SOD 233 3 #1 —3 29 0 
He further observed, that if the planets lately discovered were classified ac- 
cording to the order of their publication, M. Chacornac’s planet would be 
the 59th, Mr. Ferguson's the 60th, and M, Goldschmidt’s the 6lst. He then 
informed the Academy that a 62d planet, according to a letter from M. 
Encke, had been discovered at Berlin. M. Leverrier having communicated 
M. Chacornae’s discovery to M. Encke at Berlin on the 14th ultimo, Dr. 
Forster and M. Lesser, being informed of the fact by him, immediately 
sought out the new planet, and found one near the place where it was to be, 
which, therefore, they took to be M. Chacornac’s. But, on continuing their 
observations, they became aware that the elements of theirs did not coincide 
with those of the other, and consequently were forcibly led to the conclusion 
that their planet was a different one. The elements of this 62d planet are— 
Mean longitude, 13 deg. 42 min. 58 sec. ; anomaly—16 deg. 24 min. 33 sec. ; 
eccentricity, 10 deg. 2 min. 22 see.; longitude of perihelion, 30 deg. 9 min. 
3l sec. ; ditto of node, 126 deg. 26 min. 59 sec.; inclination, 2 deg. 11 min. 
35 sec.; daily motion, 646°109 sec.; logarithm of the semi-axis major, 
0°493134. 


The Elswick Ordnance Company have lately purchased above five acres 
of lund to the East of their present works in Newcastle-on-Tyne, on which 
it is understood they purpose erecting a series of commodious buildings for 
fitting up and finishing the Armstrong guns before they are shipped to 
Woolwich. Heretofore, the guns have been sent from Elswick in an un- 
finished state, the carriages and other fittings being added when. they 
reached Woolwich. In the new works about to be erected, it is intended 
that the guns for the future shall be fitted up and finished before they leave 
the Tyne. 

Mr, Barlow, C.E., has put forward a suggestion in a pamphlet for re- 
lieving the traflic in the streets of London by constructing aérial railways 
over the houses, as well as tunnels underneath. ‘The author contends that 
the plan, adopting the suspension girder principle, with spans 1000 feet, can 
be carried out with less interference with house property than by either of 
the other schemes, and that such a viaduct of ample strength will not exceed 
in cost 150,000/. per mile. He proposes two main communications, the first 
from South to North, commencing at the Elephant and Castle, and termi- 
nating near the Shoreditch Station of the Eastern Counties Railway; and 
the second from West to East, commencing at the junction of Oxford Street, 
and Tottenham Court Road, and terminating at Whitechapel. 

The report of the Commissioners of the Crown Lands of Canada for the 
last year serves again to remind us of the vast territorial extent of the 
colony, and the yet immense but undeveloped resources which it possesses. 
Of the 212,000,000 acres in Canada which are drained by the St. Lawrence 
and its tributaries, there are not at present one-fifth which have been 
Each successive year, though it adds its hun- 
dreds and thousands of acres to the quantity disposed of, still leaves the 
great bulk untouched, and the absorption at the rate of a million of acres 
every year would require two centuries before the public lands of Canada 
were fully occupied. The average price of land is a dollar per acre, 

The splendid steam-ship Connaught, built by Palmer and Co., of Jarrows 
has completed her unfortunate career. She left Galway on the 25th ultimo, 
and continued her voyage in safety up to the 6th instant, when it appears 
she sprang a leak. On the 7th, pumps were manned, and, it is said, gained 
upon the leak, when a cry was raised, the most frightful to be heard at sea, 
“The ship is on fire.” The narrative of Mr. Whittal, of New York, is ter- 
rible, and too much praise cannot be given to the brave American 
who bore up and saved the erew. ‘The fire appeared between the 
decks. Gangs were immediately formed, with = and buckets, to ex- 
tinguish the flames, taking the water from the sea and passing it in buckets. 
As the fire gained the sailors began to slacken work, all eyes staring around 
the horizon in hopes to see some means of safety. Several false reports of a 
vessel in sight were made, but at last we discovered a sail to the Northward, 
and soon after another to the Westward, both very low down ; but it became 
plain at one o'clock that both were nearing us.” 

This forlorn condition of things was only remedied by the courage of the 
two captains ; the one determined to be the last to leave his vessel, and the 
other that no one should be left—‘‘ The gallant little Yankee brig sailed 
alongside and hove to, seeing our deplorable situation, and showing every 
sign of anxiety for us; but we began to think it would be impossible to stow 
all our numbers on board, she looked so small. We have since ascertained 
that she was only 198 tons burthen. Captain Leitch made all haste to get 
us into the boats, which was extremely difficult, being lowered one by one 
with ropes (Captain Leitch stood by all the time), commencing with the 
women and children. But, with all the exertions that could be made, 
when the sun went down only about 200 had been got aboard the brig. 
Captain Wilson, of the brig, said, ‘This is a horrible affair to see the sun 
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going down and so many people yet on board, the wreck settling down and 
burning up. I will do all in my power tosave them.’ Several of the boats 
crews, on reaching the brig, refused to return, when Captain Wilson said, 


* I will go almost alongside and take a hawser from on board, and then you | er and a reaction to 93 took place. The 


will be in little or no danger. I must get every one from the wreck.’ This 
he did, which had the effect of giving confidence, and by great exertion all 
wire got on board the brig by 11 o’cleck p.m.” 

The deaths in London, which had been in the previous week 1008, rose 
in the week ending Saturday last, to 1116. In the ten years 1850-59, the 
average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with last week was 
1620; but, as the deaths returned for last week occurred in an increased 
population, the average should be raised proportionally, a correction which 
will make it 1122, 

The births last week exceeded the deaths by 684; the births of 939 boys 
and §61 girls; in all 1800 children were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1850-59, the average number was 1076.— 
Registrar-General’s Report. 


The Venice Gazette publishes an order from the police, enjoining inn- 
keepers to report arrivals and departures twice a day. 

A wedding took place on Monday, at the church of St. Marylebone, which 
was particularly interesting on account of its novelty. The happy couple 
are both deaf and dumb, and the ceremony was performed in the finger and 
sign language by the Reverend Samuel Smith, chaplain of the Association 
in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. 

An interesting surprise awaited her Majesty on_her journey to Frank- 
fort; and it was, at the same time, a proof how much the Queen is honour- 
ed on the continent, and particularly on the Rhine. As the special train 
advanced to Hochheim, the whole of the Queen Victoria Vineyard was dis- 
covered to be illuminated, as a festival salutation toher Majesty ; as also the 
monument of the Queen in the vineyard, which was elegantly decorated. 





The property belongs to Mr. Pabtsmann; and he received her Majesty’s | 





ermission, on a visit she once made to the vineyard, to erect this souvenir. 
The royal train was arrested for a short time, to enable the Queen to witness 
the fairy-like scene, and her Majesty was most graciously pleased to express 
her warm recognition of the compliment.—Court Journal. 





STSCRIPT 
POSTSCR , 
SaturDAY Mornine. 

The Prince of Wales continues his tour in the United States with 
success, for no importance is due to the exeeptional proceedings at Rich- 
mond, in Virginia; they are only a sample of the vulgarity existing in 
all communities, and only tend to bring out into bold relief the 
unanimity which is to be noted elsewhere. The reception at New York 





is more than an ample condonation of Richmond rowdyism. Neyer- | 


theless the mail which arrived yesterday records a painful faet— 

** During the procession through New York in honour of the Prince of 
Wales, a man stepped forward in the crowd and aimed a heavy blow at his 
Royal Highness, at the same time giving utterance to the most opprobrious 
epithets, The Prince escaped the blow directed against him. The ruffian, 


who is said to be an insane Englishman, was immediately arrested. The | 


Prince of Wales’ visit had otherwise proved a great success. 

Whether the man were an insane Englishman or a lunatic of any other 
country we are sure that his act must have caused an outburst of in- 
dignation in the breasts of every American. It is one penalty of high 
station that it attracts the animus of scoundrels and the assaults of mad- 
men, Every American will rejoice that the assailant of their guest did 
not dishonour their country by success ; and every Englishman will feel 
a throb of pleasure at the escape of the eldest son of her whom they all 
love, and the strongest sympathy with her natural anxiety. 





Some of the Russian papers express sentiments not exactly coincident 
with the rough language used by Prince Gortschakoff to the Court of | 
Turin, nor in harmony with one of the supposed objects of the Warsaw | 


meeting. Thus the Jnvalide Russe says— | 


** ‘The results of the entry of Victor Lmmanuel into the Neapolitan States 
will soon be manifest. Capua and Gaeta will fall; Francis IL. will retire to 
Seville ; universal suffrage at Naples and in Sicily will elect Victor Em- 
manuel for King, and Europe will aceept the event as an accomplished fact. 
It may be that out of the present chaos a strong, prosperous, and well-orga- 
nized kingdom may arise. It will only be regrettable that, to obtain this | 
end, force, which is in our opinion the saddest and most insecure of means, 
should have been employed.” 

The Adeille du Nord describes what in its opinion ought to be our | 

olicy. 
ary What ought reasonably to be the policy of England? what its chief ob- 
ject? .... The part it has to play seems to be henceforth that of propa- | 
gating and guaranteeing new ideas, and its principal mission to appease in- 
ternational dissensions and reconcile nationalities. In this policy lies 
henceforth the secret of British power.” 





The trial of James Mullens was resumed yesterday, when Mr. Best opened 
the defence. Witnesses were called; principally relatives of the prisoner. 
His daughter stated that the pencil-case was the property of her brother who 
is atsea, Thomas and John Mullens, sons of the prisoner, deposed to his 

resence at his house at Chelsea at the time the murder is suggested to have 
nm committed ; the prisoner was in bed by nine o'clock, James Stephen- 
son, a builder of Old Ford, deposed to mecting a man in Grove Road, ap- 
peseatly from No. 9, with paper-hangings under his arm; it was about 
alf-past nine on the 13th. That man was Rowland, one of the witnesses ; 
he was much excited when witness met him. Rowland was again put into 
the box ; he denied that he met Stephenson, whom he knew as a person 
subject to delusions; ‘ he was not right in his head.’ The Lord Chief 
Baron commenced his charge at half-past two o’clock, and concluded at 
twelve minutes past five. The Jury retired and returned at twenty 
minutes past six with the verdict of “ Guilty.”’ Mullens reiterated his 
innocence, but he thanked the Court and Jury for a patient trial, The 
Lord Chief Baron passed sentence of death in the usual form. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Farpay AFTERNOON, 
_ There has been very little animation in the Market for English securi- 
ties this week ; and, the heavy demand for money which was noticeable in 
the two previous weeks having subsided, the Bank Directors have not thought 
it necessary to raise the, minimum rate of discount, as had been for some 
time anticipated. Money on Government securities has averaged 2 and 2} 
cent. Consols have not been dealt in to any great extent, the closing 
quotations being precisely those of the opening on Monday, 923 93 for 








| November account; the entire fluctuations of the week have not exceeded 
| 8-16 percent. Yesterday there was a sharp and sudden rise to 93) buyers 
; but an uneasy feeling afterwards prevailed with respect to Continental 
neral business, however 
as been very trifling, the Consol Market for the moment seeming gujt, 
| deserted; but it is evident that the slightest good or bad news would haye 
a material and immediate effect upon values. Bank Stock leaves off 999 
| 231; India Stock, 219 221; and the Five pe Cents, 102} 103 ; Exchequer 
| Bills, 2s. dis. par.; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 91$ 91} ; Congols 
| for Money, 92} 93. 
| Business in the Foreign Stock Market has been exceedingly inactiye 
| and prices have undergone little or no change, with, perhaps, the exception 
| of Turkish; the Old Six per Cents are finally 7071, and the New Ditto 
| 55 56; Buenos Ayres, firm, 94 96; and the Three per Cents, 29 30; Grenadg 
| Active, steady, 1617; Ditto Deferred, 6 6}; Peruvian Four-and-a-Hajs 
| per Cents, 9495; Ditto Three per Cents, 73 74; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 83 gg. 
Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cent Uribarren, 83 84. Mexican has becn dealt 
in a good deal, but the market price is not quite so firm, closing 223 995. 
Venezuela Three per Cents, 2223; Venezula One-and-a-Half per Cent, 
12 13; Sardinian Stock has been quiet, 85 86; and the Victor Emmanuel 
Mortgage Bonds, 96 97 ; Spanish, 48} 49 ; and the Committee's Certificates, 
6} 63 


A ‘considerable amount of fluctuation has taken place in the leading 
undertakings in the Railway Share Market, where the chief business of the 
week has been negotiated. Prices all round are lower than at the opening, 
but the daily variations have been occasionally severe. Yesterday, Midland 
rose 1 per cetit and then declined 1}; Leeds closes after a good deal of 
changing, steady, 117§ 118} ; Great Western, 723 72§ ; Birmingham, 1003 
1003; South-Western, 94} 95 ; South-Eastern and Dover have been pressed 
for sale, and the market is dull this afternoon at 842 842; London and 
| Brighton, 113} 1144; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 46} 47; North 
| Stafford, 143 14}; Great Northern, 115115}; Great Northern A Stock, 

116 118; London and Blackwall, 6163. The next settling is fixed for the 
} 30th and 3lst. 

The French Market has not been much affected either one way or the 
other this week, and quotations are much about thesame, Lombardo-Vene- 
| tian dull at Z 8 dis. with little doing. Paris and Lyons, 36 37; Northem 
| of France, 58 29. The Indian Market is quiet—East Indian, {9} par, ; 
| Great Indian Peninsula, 96} 963 ; Bombay and Baroda, 93 94 ; and Madras, 
| 9395. Tn Miscellaneous and other stocks and shares there is nothing 
|W orthy of notiee. 





The Lancashire Insurance Company’s mest just published, shows an in- 
| come from fire premiums 55,192/, upon which the claims for losses by fire 
| were 39,000/.; 258 life proposals had been accepted, producing additional 

premiums 3299/7,; 10,3497. claims upon death had been satisfied during the 
| past year, 
| Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan, of Middlesborough, have received an order 
from the East India Railway Company for 18,000 rails. 
| The circulation of the banks, private and joint-stock, in England and 
| Wales, for the four weeks ending the 22d of September, are collected in the 
| Bankers’ Magazine, and compared with the circulation of Ireland and Scot- 
land, and with the previous month— 











| Aug. 25, 1860. Sept. 22, 1860. Increase. Decrease, 
Bank of England, , £21,677,669 .... £21,058,365 .... — .... 619,008 
Private banks..... 3,350,069 ..., 3,502,110 = Senne 47,959 
Joint-stock banks, 2,927,249 .... 2,935,094 . £7845 ... -- 
Total in England £27 ,954,987 227,295,569 1.20 — oe £659,418 
Scotland .......+ . 4,114,195 GROETTR 6000 7? ence 17,424 
Treland....cc.ce ° 6,187,709 6,166,077 1.2.0 — weve 21,682 
United Kingdom £38,256,891 £37,558,417 .... £693,474 


And, as compared with the:month entling- the 24th of September, 1859, the 
above returns show a decrease of 301,494/. in the circulation of notes in 
England, and a decrease of 692,607/. in the circulation of the United King- 
dom, 

On comparing the above with the fixed issues of the several banks, the fol- 
lowing is the state of the circulation— 


The English private banks are below their fixed issne....... ° £1,102,825 
The English joint-stock banks are below their fixed issue...., 367,263 
Total below fixed issue in England,............. 

The Scotch banks are above their fixed issue ,..........+.6.5 
The Irish banks are below their fixed issue...............+4+ 





The average stock of bullion held by the Bank of England in both depart- 
ments during the month ending the 19th of September was 16,174,540. 
being an increase of 539,587/., as compared with the previous month, anda 
decrease of 698,127/., when compared with the same period last year. 

The following are the amounts of specie held by the Scotch and Irish 


| banks during the month ending the 22d of September— 





Gold and silver held by the Scotch banks...,.. Sgeseue £2,456,069 
Gold and silver held by the Irish banks,..,....... csee 2,276,015 
£4,732,084 


being a decrease of 12,0687, as compared with the previous return, and ap 
increase of 109,6927. when compared with the corresponding period last year 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 23. 

Bankruptcy Annulled,—Joun Hexry Conen, Riches Court, Lime Street, East 
Indian merchant. 

Bankrupts,—Henxry Atrrep Town Fow er and Co., Exeter Street, newspaper 
proprietors—Hrnry Roserr Warts, Blackman Street, Borough, wine-merechant— 
Tuomas Pow es, Milk Street, Cheapside, hosier—Jonn Hvuiian, Long Acre, book- 
seller—BensaMin Humpugey Nicnoits, Wilbarston, Northamptonshire, innkeeper 
—Lrwis Jacoss, High Street, Whitechapel, shov-manufacturer—Gerorcr GEE, 
3eckford Row, Walworth Road, mercer—Bensamin Curster Raw es, Apollo Build- 
ings, East Street, Walworth, boot-manufacturer—Serrimvs Freperick MARTYN, 
Dowgate Hill, City, shoe-warehouseman—James Broap, Drury Lane, coach-iron- 


) monger—Epwarp Lewis, Coleman Street, lithographic-printer—W1L11aAM PENFOLD, 


Market Terrace, Caledonian Road, smith—Anruony Harris, Seven Oaks, Kent, 
victualler—Jonx Henry Raw, Ware, Hertfordshire, clothier—Wuitu1am Boves, 
East Dereham, printer—Tuomas Bennerr and Epwarp Wituams, Tipton, irom 
masters—FULLER Coker, Worcester, builder—Tuomas Parkes, Kinver, Stafiord- 
shire, spade-manufacturer—Roxzert WItLan, Glossop, Derbyshire, grocer—JAMES 
M’Cotm, Manchester, brewer—Joun Waker, Sunderland, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations .—Bramisn, Glasgow--M‘Lintock, Glasgow, cement-manue 
facturer—M'Intosn, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, builder—Lauper, Saint Andrew's, 
Fife, potato-merchant—Gowans, Hawick, watchmaker—Barrrr, Helensburgh, 
wright— Mier, Hardhill, farmer—Anprrson, Campbeltown, engineer—SUTHEB 
—_ Clyth, Caithness, innkeeper—WyLiie and Mitar, Edinburgh, wine-mer 
chants. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 26. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—James Zacuanwes WiLL1AMs, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, builder—Ricnarp May in, Blackfriars Road, grocer. 

Bankrupts—Josreru Apams, Nottingham, builder—W1Lu1aM Krrxwoop McL ive, 
Stonehouse, Devon, draper—Ropoiruvs Ecax, Bradford, Yorkshire, gunmaker— 
Danie. Green, High Street, Vauxhall, potter-—Henry Oswonp, Sturminster, New- 
ton Castle, Dorsetshire, general-dealer—Cuar_es Cornett, Rochester, trader— 
Joux Cunon, Liverpool, joiner—Epwakp Srrovp, 1 hatcham, butcher—CHABLES 
Sirn Harrison, Glossop, Derbyshire, grocer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TALK OF A CONGRESS. 
Tar talk of a Congress as a remedy for the trouble of Europe is 
in revived, and no one can sce why. For the third time in 
two years the word Congress has been interposed at critical periods. 
In 1859, when it was plain that France and Italy intended to 





pring about a war with Austria, Russia mysteriously muttered | 
the word Congress as a panacea, and for some weeks the political | 


world rang with the magic syllables, and discussed the project 
until the purpose for which it was invented was answered, and 
the word was smothered in the smoke of battle. Again in 1859, 
when it was manifest that Italy would not submit to have her 
destiny moulded on the disinterred schemes of Henry 1V., when 
the Romagna, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, clamoured to be one 
with Lombardy and Piedmont, as Naples, Umbria, and the 
Marches clamour now, we heard the word Congress again. This 
time the Governments, taking the matter in earnest, actually 
nominated Ministers to represent them; and, in order to gratify 
french vanity, it was agreed that the Congress shonld assemble 
in the capital of the “moderator of the revolution, the pacifi- 
eator, the arbiter of Europe,” as, with fine irony, the Constitu- 
tionnel styles its master, the Emperor Napoleon. But this pro- 
jected Congress did not meet. There mysteriously appeared a 
phlet—that modern power in diplomacy—entitled Le Pape et 
Congres. No one positively knew from whom it came, but 
every one guessed, and guessed with tolerable correctness, if not 
written with an Imperial pen, if not actually representing Impe- 
rial ideas, it was written to order, and it represented ideas deemed 
at that moment desirable to put forward as Imperial. What was 
the result? Strangely enough—of course this result could not 
have been foreseen—but the result was the postponement of the 
Congress sine die. Like an unexpected guest, whom no one 
loves, the pamphlet scared away the whole bevy of diplomatists, 
They halted in their tracks, returned home, unpacked their 
tranks, and waited to see what it all meant. The meaning was 
soon visible. In January the diplomatic sheep were scattered by 
the wolf whe grinned through the leaves of the pamphlet. In 
March the Emilia and Tuscany were annexed to Piedmont, and 
Savoy and Nice passed into the hands of France. Whatever a 
Congress might have had to say to the former transactions, we 
know well what it would have said to the latter. So there was 
no Congress. 
Now we have the old proposal for the third time. The beau 
ideal of the instructed journalists of the Constitutionnel is, that 


France should appear as the moderator in a Congress, the indi- | 
cator of that compromise which is the condition of the reéstablish- | 


ment of Italy. What does this mean? The sale of Venetia? 
tis admitted that “ Italy, organized and powerful, is henceforth 
an European interest.” But this isa vague sentence, The how 
is omitted. Were it to read that Italy wnifed, organized, and 
werful, is henceforth an European interest, we should be satis- 
ed. “ That organization” would be one which Europe might 
roperly ‘‘ consecrate by her high jurisdiction.” Yet it is not 
fikely that Prussia, although she is represented as regarding 
Italian as a presage of German unity—that Russia, although she 
is bent on emancipating serfs—that Austria, although she has 


| acknowledgment that he 


| lition of the 


granted a charter to her subjects—would unite with England and | 
France, assuming French sincerity, to organize a strong and | 


united kingdom in Italy. Lesides, Italy must come in as a 
Power, and how would the protesters—Russia, Prussia, Austria— 
like that ? Propositions from self-dubbed pacificators and arbi- 


ters of Europe, to avoid war by a Congress, are very charming. | 


They give you such a fine position in public opinion—if they are 
not seen through; but there is a condition precedent—that one 
should have faith in the honesty of the proposer and the practica- 
bility of his project. A Congress after a war is intelligible. A 
Congress before a war is a proposition which, looking to recent 
experience, can only be regarded as a mask concealing some line 
of policy, hidden until ready toexplode. So it was in 1859. We 
talked about a Congress until the season for campaigns arrived. 
So it was in the winter of 1859 again. We discussed a Congress, 
and prepared for one until annexations became possible. Why 
may we not expect in 1860 an attempt to repeat the old and suc- 
cessful game ? 


THE AUSTRIAN “CHARTER.” 

Tur Emperor Francis Joseph quitted Vienna on Sunday evening, 
on his way to Warsaw. Before he set out on this inauspicious 
journey, he had signed a “charter,” a sort of Hapsburg Consti- 
tution for the whole Empire. The signing of that document must 
ve been an edifying spectacle, especially for the Arechduchess 
Sophia, and the Jesuits of the Schénbrunn. Francis Joseph has 
n brought upon his knees after passing through a severe or- 
deal, involving bankruptcy in every department of government— 
Mm war, in finance, in politics, in civil and religious ailairs—and we 
can imagine how much it must have cost the Imperial heart to 
t the simple operation of the Imperial hand when it formed 

the signature at the foot of this extraordinary document. The 
Worst of itis, that very few can put any faith whatever in the sig- 
nature, The bills of this house have been so often dishonoured, that 
the market groans at the sight of them, and the discredit attach- 
ing to them is not lessened by the fact that the latest has been 
issued on the eve of a political conference in a place so suspicious 
as Warsaw. The promises of kings and princes in distress have 


been always lavish, The Spanish and the Neapolitan Bourbons 
have recently illustrated the fatal facility with which royal spend- 
thrifts put their hands to paper they mean to repudiate as soon as 
possible. How soon Francis Joseph will evade or repudiate this 
latest issue will probably depend on the upshot of the Warsaw 
conferences, and the power of his subjects to keep up the strain of 
coercion on the Court of Vienna. If we could look upon that Court 
imated by sincere motives; were it manifest that recent 
ent has produced repentance in this great public delin- 
quent, and that good faith will take the place of perfidy, we 
should say that the Austrian empire has obtained a solid basis 
whereon to build up free and healthy institutions. But before 
Austria can obtain public credit, she will have to prove her 
claims by a loyalty to her word she has never yet displayed. 

Taking it, as it stands, this Austrian charter is far more 
thoroughgoing, in many respects, than one could have expected, 
If duly and truly executed, it will amount to a revolution in Cen- 
tral Europe, and to the reconstitution of a tottering power rapidly 
entering into that phase, which in modern political slang is called a 
‘**question.” Yesterday, we were threatened with an Austrian 
in addition to an Eastern, and an Italian question. ‘The danger 
to Europe from the visible weakness and degradation of the Court 
of Vienna, has long made statesmen anxious; for a government 
which is weak externally, and perfidious to its subjects, must 
provoke attack from without, and revolution from within. So it 
has been, so it is, with Austria, The political object of the war 
of 1859, was the diminution of Austrian power, the creation of an 
Italian confederacy, and the enlargement of the boundaries of 
France. The confederacy scheme has failed, and Count Cavour 
relies upon his 22,000,000 of Italians to prevent, not only a re- 
newal of that design, but the further dismemberment of Italy, 
But the political object of France, the weakening of Austria, and 
in combination with it, the Italian national object, the liberation 
of Venetia, still survive; and Austria, no doubt, has bribed the 
I{ungarians with a restoration of their rights, for the double pur- 
pose of anticipating a Hungarian revolt, and of obtaining from 
llungary, men to defend Venetia; for she remembers that in 
1849, Kossuth moved and carried a vote of men to assist in the 
subjugation of Italy. What will Hungary do now? That it is 
needful to ask this question only shows that the danger of Aus- 
tria becoming a cause of European convulsjon is only adjourned, 
not destroyed, by the grant of this charter. 

But we are bound to look at it independently of political cir- 
ces, as well as in connexion with them. 

The first fact that strikes us is the restoration of the legal 
status in Ilungary. She is to have again her old institutions. 
She is to have once more the use of her language in her courts of 
justice, in her political assemblies, in her civil offic Once more, 
a Diet will mect to receive from an Emperor of Austria a public 
has been for ten years an usurper, and 
is now about to accept the crown and take the coronation oath, as 
the legal King of TTungary. She is to have her Royal Court and 
her Court of Chancery, and the First Chancellor is to be Baron 
Nicholas Vay, the leader of the Protestants in their steadfast op- 
tothe Jesuits of Vienna. Those fruits of 1848, the abo- 
he corvée and of the exemption of the nobles from taxes, 
are to be preserved. The Croats and Slaves, and Servians will be 
asked whether they really desire to form part of Hungary, a ques- 
tion which will put the recent sympathetic demonstrations of these 
races to a severe test. Hungary will have her old county courts 
restored, as well as her old Dict, but it is to be hoped that the 
1 assemblies will not be revived, 





cumsfan 





position 





obstructive powcrs of these loca 
and it would be well were the lords-lieutenants of counties, go- 
vernment nominees of the first class, nod to receive salaries, Thus, 


Hungary gets back her old rights, but she does not get back the 


command of her army nor the control of taxation, As a necessary 
consequence of this revolution, the centralizing agencies esta- 
blished at Vienna by Schwarzenberg—the Ministries of Justice, 
‘eligion, and the Interior—are straightway to be abolished ; 
their further existence being incompatible with the restoration of 


} 


| law and right in Hungary, and the promised establishment of 


| tion of the Reichsrath in number and power. 


| itshall decide. 


local government in the other provinces of the Empire. 

The second important feature of the charter is the augmenta- 
The prov incial 
Diets, when set agoing, are to send up to Vienna thirty or forty 
members who will increase the number of the Imperial Councillors 
to one hundred, ‘This body is-to have control over the Austrian 
exchequer. The Government promises to submit all monetary 
affairs, tariffs, loans, mortgages, sales, telegraphic and railway 
contracts, customs and taxes, to the Reichsrath, and only act as 
Here is the beginning of a ‘ power of the purse ” 
which may prove most beneficial if there be good faith in high 
places, Then it isalso promised that there shall be no legislation, 
except with the consent of the Reichsrath and the Provineial 
Diets; so that, if this be so, the Reichsrath will be a sort of final 
court of appeal in matters of general legislation, and an absolute 
power in matters of general finance and taxation. How will this 
complicated machine work ? How can the constitution, with its 
many legs, be got to march harmoniously ? 

The third section of the charter is that which affects what are 
called the non-Hungarian provinces, and that which is most ob- 
scure. There is to be local self-government, and all classes and 
interests are to be represented in the Provincial Diets. The 
regulations, what we may call the provincial constitutions, are to 
be drawn up by the late Minister of the Interior, now Minister of 
State, Count Golonchowski, in consultation with the provincial 
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representatives in the Reichsrath, but, in the meantime, all goes 
on as usual, and it seems to be admitted that there must be some 
legal basis for the improvised imperial superstructure. The cen- 
tral idea of the whole scheme is representation, and it is strange 
enough to be chronicling the foundation of anything like a repre- 
sentative system in despotic Austria. What would the shades of 
Stadion and Schwarzenberg say to each other, could they mect 
for one-half hour in the imperial palace at Vienna ? 

It will be seen that the larger part of the charter relates to 
things that are to be. Some earnest of sincerity is given by the 
dismissal of Count Leo Thun, Count Nadasdy, and Count Thiery, 
and the suppression of the departments they have filled, and by 
the appointments of Vay and Szechen. But Europe will not be 
content to believe Austrian sincerity, until the Emperor performs 
penance in Buda, and aceepts the crown of Hungary from his 
outraged subjects ; until the system of repression is brought to an 
end; until speech and printing are placed under the law; until 
the provincial Diets are actually at work, and until the Reichs- 
rath gets a firm grip of the purse. We can only hope that the 
Emperor will be as obstinate in the pursuit of constitutional 
power, as he has proved to be in the fatal paths of despotism. 





THE MORAL OF THE INDIGO DIFFICULTY. 
Tue most recent Indian difficulty is unhappily only a new form 
of an old disease—the inveterate antagonism between the Civil 
servant and the interloper. Throughout the history of British 
India, from the moment when our earliest settlements were 
planted on the coast until the present hour, we meet with this 
perennial quarrel. No man, not a Civil servant, writes a book 
on India, without telling you that the Upper Ten of the Civil 
Service look upon every other form of white humanity in India as 
an inferior caste. The ‘‘ Pekins,” as our neighbours irreverently 
call their civilians, carry it even over the military men. Cove- 
nanted look down, if they look at all, upon uncovenanted, and 
both regard the planter and the merchant with > es of toleration 
perhaps, but not with eyes of favour. During the mutiny, these 
unkindly feelings were partially destroyed. Planters and White 
zemindars valiantly held their own and kept peace around 
them, and the sabres of the volunteer cavalry were found to 
strike home as well as the sabres of the regulars, All Eu- 
ropeans in India fet a common brotherhood in those days; 
but the rebellion is no sooner knocked on the head than 
the brother in danger becomes the Pekin in office. We do 
not mean to say that there are no splendid exceptions among the 
Civil Service. The really great and able men are not the victims 
of this small jealousy | over-strained sense of importance. But 
it is impossible to come to any other conclusion than that the bulk 
of the Civil Service have the traditional habit of despising all be- 
yond the official circle. And the reason is plain. The Civil Ser- 
vice has monopolized power and consideration for three quarters 
ofacentury. They have all the habits of a close corporation. 
Unofficial Englishmen coming among them brought with them 
the ideas of the old country, and disturbed the official calm. <A 
planter in a rural district, a lawyer or merchant in a town, was 
not so great a man asa Magistrate or a Commissioner, but he was 
a great man by virtue of ‘his race, a free man by virtue of his 
birth and education, and he not only attracted to himself some of 
the consideration paid to the greater man, but he had an awk- 





conduct towards the ryots, have been investigated by a Commis 
sion ; but, although the Commissioners exonerate the lanters, 4 
a body, from the accusations made against them, ond altho : 
they admit the importance of inducing Europeans to settle ; 

India,—a valuable admission,—they do not suggest remedies 
— are at all likely to meet ee agen the evila. 4 

The proper point of view from which to regard the question ; 
that of the iehadion of India by Sengees They wan 
enterprise, capital; the natives have land and labour, They 
form an aristocratic class, which ought to contribute to the 
solidity of our dominion. It is alike for the interest of the Indian 
Government and the Natives that the settlement of an independ. 
ent European yeomanry in India should be as extensive ag j, 
compatible with the conditions of climate and the possibilities of 
production. While the Government rigorously sees that the 
Natives are not oppressed, they ought to endow the planter 
with the powers of an aristocracy, doing swift justice on them 
whenever those powers are abused. The Indigo Commissioner; 
have happily described the position of this class— 

‘In a political aspect, the presence of a body of hag os gy Scattered over 
various portions of the interior of the country, is highly valuable, Jp 
troublous or disturbed times, it is to them that Government would partly 
look for assistance in the repression of anarchy, the maintenance of order 
and the counteraction of disaffection. In more quiet times, the residence of 
an Englishman is a sort of guarantee that violent abuses shall not long re. 
main undetected. If there is an oppressive law or a barbarous and aytj. 
quated custom, he is probably the first to feel its pressure and to be urgent 
for its abolition. If a public functionary is oorent, idle, or incapable, he 
will pray to have him removed. Though his complaints be sometimes yp. 
reasonable, or be tendered in no measured language, the Englishman acts 
as the representative of public opinion, and we feel that the administration 
of j ustice could not well dispense with his determined and vigorous exposty. 

ations, 

It is in the power of the Government to give facilities for the 
increase in the number of these valuable settlers. They can en- 
deavyour to bring about something like harmony between the 
planter class and the civil servants; they can enact just laws r- 
gulating the business intercourse between the Natives and their 
employers ; and they can give the employers the possession of 
judicial powers, which some of them have taken and exercised 
greatly to the contentment and welfare of the people. The Euro- 
pean colonist in India must take the position of a chief, and the 
nearer he can approach to the application of oriental princi 
guided by a just and enlightened conscience, the stronger will be 
his hold of the people, and the better will it be for all parties. But, 
first and foremost, this old jealousy and radical rivalry between 
civil servant and planter, the relic of the hostility of the Company 
to the interloper, must be effectually got rid of ; and next the 
European in India, although amenable to law, must be regarded 
as an aristocrat and leader of the people, if he is to succeed in 
bringing jungles under cultivation, maintaining order, and pro- 
ducing contentment in the place of disaffection. For the — 
we trust that the Government has adopted strong measures, 
has cep as suggested by Mr. Temple, who comes from the 
sound school of Punjaub statesmen, commissioners with powers to 
settle disputes, do justice, and save the indigo districts from the 
ruin with which they are threatened. 


SPECIAL RELIGIOUS EFFORTS, 
Tue elements of religious organization in these later years 





ward habit of saying and doing what he pleased. The independent 
Europeans in India, though many of them are rough and uncouth, 

form a body of critics, and critics are universally detested by men | 
who have absolute, or quasiabsolute power. In proportion as the | 
Frondeurs become numerous, they become still more obnoxious, as | 
well as more powerful, and the old quarrel when it breaks out 


assumes the serious aspect of a regular political conflict. This is | 
now the case between the indigo planters and the Civil Service, 
and between the two in comes the missionary, not to make peace | 
but to envenom the dispute. The native cultivator furnishes the 
casus belli, He naturally finds friends among the civil servants, 
because he furnishes a grievance against the planters, and friends 
among the missionaries, not from love of the civil servants, but 
from a zealous, and sometimes over-zealous desire to protect the 
weak against the strong. Had there been a proper and cordial 
feeling between the planters and the Civil Service, the indigo diffi- 
culty would never have arisen to a point which threatens to sub- | 
merge alike the ryot and the planter. 
No doubt the immediate origin of the conflict lies in the radical 
evils of the system. The practice of making advances to the cul- | 
tivators must and does prove unhealthy in the long run. The ryot | 
who has taken and probably spent the money, and desires to evade | 
fulfilment of the contract, inevitably regards his creditor as an 
enemy. Hence a state of mutual irritation, liable to lead to vio- 
lence on the part of the creditors. This normal condition was 
aggravated by the civil servants who took sides against their local | 
rivals the plasters, and induced the ryots to believe that they | 
could fulfil their contracts at discretion. Native corruption came | 
in to increase the consequences of native dishonesty and igno- 
rance, and the’ ryots have not only refused to sow but have at- 
tempted to destroy factories, and have once broken out into a mild 
form of insurrection. The conduct of the Government of India | 
has not been marked by firmness in this matter, for although they | 
omega a law giving the peas rye ey jurisdiction, that law 
as not been enforced, and it is said that Mr. J. P. Grant, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, went the length of privately re- | 
commending the local magistrates not to enforce it. The ! 
charges against the planters, charges of violent and tyrannical 








The essential sanctity of buildings is given up, an 


seem to be resolving themselves into new and acceptable modes of 


oe. We seem to have lived through the period of formal 


observance, and the attempts made in the last quarter of the 
century in favour of the establishment of a high ceremonial 
observance have been beaten by the stern fact of empty pews. 
We give entire credit for sincerity to the well-meant but mis- 
directed efforts of a certain portion of the clergy. They have 
had a great experiment in formal services and ecclesiastical up- 
proeewy © but the most candid amongst them must admit that their 
efforts have failed to impress the people of England with the fit- 
ness of their remedies to cope with religious apathy. Nor do we 
apply this observation exclusively to the Established Church ; in- 
telligent and earnest Dissenters must have been equally convinoed 


| of the failure of the old forms to touch the heart of the people. 


The weary discussions which internally torment and threaten the 
existence of churches have contributed to enfeeble religious action 
outside. A very general, although we admit illogical, impression 


| prevails in the public mind that there is little sincerity among 
| religious professors. The people are not necessarily antagonistic 


to the spirit of religion; they are careless because they are un- 
sought. They have been deprived of the means of accurate judg- 
ment, to be gained by close personal proximity with the practice 


| of religion, and, as a sequence, the opinion of the people is very 


vague upon the subject itself. ; 
Happily, a new and better spirit has arisen. Sectarian bitter- 
ness and theological rancour appear to have exhausted themselves, 
and all parties in the Church Universal have arrived at a com- 
mon point of recognized duty to their neighbours. Wisely the 
Church has determined to go to the people who will not come to 
the church. Leaving little differences of opinion, which onl 
arise in unemployed minds, to settle themselves, Chureh a0 
Dissent have united in meeting people with whom they have 20 
difference in opinion, but only a difference in feeling an Pratt 
a temples built 
for other purposes are used. Theatres are neutral ground; the 
hearer makes a concession in listening, the preacher in going; 
but the feeling of a mutual concession is productive of a ple 
conviction of sincerity on both sides. People who perhaps never 
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were in the interior of a church or chapel throng to the Victoria, 
the Pavilion, and Sadler’s Wells. If nothing else is gained than 
the fact that thousands who knew nothing of, or were prejudiced 
against, the faith of their country are brought into contact with 
the great problem of Life and are stirred up to think, the gain is 
jmmense. 

manother discovered error has been followed up by a cure. 
The old style of address is fallen into desuetude, and does not | 
now affect the mind. The torpor which crept into the pulpit is | 
dislodged. An active people, whose mental aliment is provided 
by cheap rewspapers and ks, have shot ahead of the old ruts 
d thought. Just as the rail and the telegraph have quickened | 
action, and compressed the transactions of life into minutes instead 
of hours, so the increase of mental aliment has created a craving 
for a more practical and emer style from the pulpit. The facts 
of life must be dealt with, and the struggles of mankind in life’s 
battle illustrated with reference to man’s future in the language of 
the day. Let the deficiency in education be accepted, and the 
language of the pulpit popularized to the many. To some extent 
this is done, and it is one of the most hopeful of signs that the | 
clergy now come to reason upon and recommend that which 
formerly they hoped would be accepted at dictation. 

Last Riaday, crowds attended the “special services” at the 
theatres. The circumstance is suggestive of the void existing 
between the numbers of the people who are willing to listen and | 
the means ut hand to gratify the craving. But the entirely un- 
formal service is evidently the base of operations. Mr. Paxton 
Hood felt this in addressing his audience at the Victoria, and so 
he spoke in the most colloquial manner ; how he lost his way to a 
farmhouse, and how he descended a coalpit. The effect upon the 
audience was to produce a quiet and earnest demeanour, and a 
silent hearing of every word. The two thousand who listened 
were persuaded to the extent at least of hearing that which they 
had never heard before. That alone, is something to begin with. 

Entirely approving of these efforts, we desire, in no unfriendly 
spirit, to point out what appears to us an error in spirit and 
method. We do not think it is wise to put forward these services as 
ae designed for ‘‘ the working classes.” It is not any one 
c rf humanity which is bad; it is human nature, without 
reference to any classification. There is a deficiency of religious 

ice in every class; and we fear that the middle class, for 
instance, stand in need of special efforts quite as much as the 
lower grade. But there is a certain amount of offensive patronage 
in this mode of announcement, and the intelligent artisan does 
not like to be patronized; he at least likes the appearance of 
independence, and will be willing to come and listen provided he 
is asked to an equal position. It is the cardinal beauty of the 
Christian religion that it breaks down the effects of worldly 
classifications. It is bad enough to have the deep lines of poverty 
in our social state ; it is some relief to know that there is a point 
where all our artificial distinctions are abolished. 
Hitherto, the services have been conducted with judicious 
earnestness, and there is no reason to believe that it will be de- 
parted from. But there is a vulgar love of popularity in things 








iritual as well as things temporal. From all such we trust 
ive services will be kept clear; the opportunity is created for 
bringing together the Church and the People, and will not, we 
hope, ‘be marred by admixture with merely human motives. 
From the present point of teaching, we may expect to get to the 
greater and more important point—sincere belief and the practice 
of the religious virtues. They will complete the work public 
teaching has happily and effectually begun. 


GARIBALDI ON THE GOLDEN AGE, 

A pocumENT imputed to Garibaldi, said to have been written at 
Nice last spring, published by Alexandre Dumas in French at 
Naples, and by the journals of Paris and London, has attracted 
much attention, not from the novelty of its forcecasting specula- 
tions, but because it has been written by a man who has passed a 
large space of his life in warfare, and who stands before us as the 
atriot hero of today. It is entitled, ‘‘ Of the Present State of 

urope, and of what this latter could be in the interests of the 
Governments and People.” If really written by Garibaldi, it was 
the project of a leisure hour, the interim of repose between action 
and action, and before France had laid her armed hand upon | 
Savoy and upon Nice, where the dream it embodies in words was | 
dreamed. It must have been composed in a moment when faith 
in the French Emperor was vital in the heart of Garibaldi, an 
when that potentate was regarded by credulous Italians as the 
disinterested friend of Italy. Had the writing been eas yr a 
month later, the words, perhaps, would never have. flowed from 
the hero’s pen. 

What Garibaldi dreamed of in his Nicean retreat was the Con- 
federation of Europe. He saw the great Powers of Europe ex- 

usting their resources in maintaining vast fleets and armies, 
and the lesser Powers, pour payer de présence, obliged to keep up 
their armaments in some degrees of proportion to those of their 
big neighbours. He mourns to think that ‘“ we differ but little 
from those primitive times when men warred on each other for 
plunder ;” and he imagines some secret enemy of humanity driy- 
ing them on “ to massacre each other with so much science and 
reinement.” Shocked at the spectacle, he casts about for a 
remedy, and he finds one. The times are Fis ala too. Alex- 








er of Russia is emancipating his serfs [he is also at Warsaw, 
for far other purposes]; Victor Emmanuel has thrown his sceptre 
on the battle-field, and risked his life to regenerate a noble race ; 


England is governed by a virtuous Queen, and Englishmen aid 


the cause of oppressed nationalities. Then there is France— 
Garibaldi treats Austria as something to be wiped out utterly— 
“* France, called to arbitrate in Europe by the mass of her con- 
centrated population, by the valour of her soldiers, and by the 
recent prestige of the most brilliant period of her military his- 
tory.” The remedy of Garibaldi is the formation of Europe into 
one State; the machinery which is to initiate this noble work is 
—the Chief of the French empire. We can imagine the smile of 
that notable personage, the deliberate ascent of the smoke of his 
cigar, the twirl of his moustache, when he read, as no doubt he 
has read, this appeal to him as the leader of Europe. His prac- 
tical good sense, at all events, would tell him that, however mag- 
nificent the role appointed for him by the dreamer of Nice, it is 
not one suited to his genius or his projects, not one that he could 
hope to execute, France and England are to begin the good 
work ; then the smaller constitutional States are to follow, and, 
finally, the Germans, Sclaves, and Scandinavians are to come 
in too. It is very beautiful in vision. Armies are to be disbanded 
and fleets broken up; an European Militia and vast merchant 
navies are to take their place. Deprived of armies and fleets, the 
minds of sovereigns would “ no more be occupied with the lust of 


| conquest, with war and destruction,” and war being impossible, 
| peace, industry, and happiness would prevail. 


Such is the dream of Garibaldi. We have heard of it before. 
Tennyson has had a vision of the time when the war-drum shall 
throb no longer— 

* and the battle flags be furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

The later creed is, that “ the golden age is before us,” and be- 
nevolent men, who have experienced the vast goodness and the 
vast wickedness of humanity have seen visions of its coming. 
There have been always prophets of a millennium, These dreams 
are indications of the longing of men for peaceful labour, and a 
beautiful and religious life. here is no h:arm in them, and much 
good. They help to cheer the faint-heai: d and strengthen the 
strong. But woe to the people which, overlooking the hard facts 
of life, see any tangible ground for the realization of such grand 
schemes in our day, and woe unto those who look to France, above 
all, for an initiative in what must be a disinterested course of 
action. Nations like men are radically different. They can be 
acquaintances, sometimes friends; but their tempers, passions, 
interests, talents, are so diverse, that intimate union is impos- 
sible. When Garibaldi pointed to Louis Napoleon as the initiator 
of his magnificent scheme, he forgot that, like his predeces- 
sors in primitive times, when men warred on each other for 
plunder, his great initiator was intent.on founding a dynasty, on 
aggrandizing the state he governs,and augmenting the public 
armed force he commands, When he talked of ‘ Austria and 
the Ottoman Empire as doomed to perish for the welfare of 
mankind,” he forgot how their destruction would have to be ac- 
complished by war, and how from the gencral scramble that would 
ensue, no state could say in what shape it would emerge. All the 
great continental governors are as much intent on preserving as 
Louis Napoleon is on founding a dynasty; and what with these 
dynastic interests and the radical antagonism of nations, a dream 
of Europe as one State, could only be realized by some conqueror 
whose fate it should be to trample out his fellow kings, and establish 
an universal monarchy, We may approximate, indeed, to a con- 
federation. The tendency of all diplomatic action since 1815, has 
been in that direction, but until human passions are uprooted and 
personal ambition subjected to complete control, we can never ob- 
tain from nations nor from dynasties that amount of unselfish 
general action, which could fuse the whole in one and preserve the 
individuality of each. A monarch, especially, who adopted Gari- 
baldi’s suggestion, and took the initiative prescribed, would be 
sure to do so with the covert purpose of establishing himself as 
supreme. Nevertheless, we can wish as ardently as Garibaldi, 
that the age of war should cease, and that his ‘‘ words should 
reach those to whom God has confided the holy mission to do 
good, and that they would do it, preferring real grandeur, based 
on the love and gratitude of the people, to their present and ephe- 
meral grandeur.” 


RIBBONMEN AND ORANGEMEN, 
THERE are two colours in politics, which are what the dyers term 
‘* fast””—Orange and Green. In their native soil and in foreign 
lands the Orangemen and Ribbonmen are essentially the same. 
The cold and heat of Canada does not mitigate the flaming hue 
of a faction which has been one of the curses of Ireland, nor does 
the atmosphere of the United States produce any effect on the 
glaring brightness of the other. The Irish element in the United 
States furnishes abundant recruits to the great army of rowdies, 
and the Orange element in Canada has recently shown that it is 








| the counterpart of its American antagonist. 


When the Prince of Wales appeared in Upper Canada we know 
that the Orangemen, who would have displaced his mother in fa- 
vour of their patron saint, Ernest of Cumberland, endeavoured to 
make the Prince an involuntary accomplice in their factious de- 
monstrations. Not satisfied with setting up Orange arches, and 
thereby preventing the Prince from landing in his mother’s cities, 
they used brute foree on one occasion, and showed the value of 
their pretended respect for religion, by trying to drag him per- 
force under an Orange arch on the Sabbath day. Municipal au- 
thorities degraded themselves by subterfuges, and in various ways 
these Upper Canada Orangemen contrived to show contempt for 
authority under the pretext of the ultra-loyalty. 
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Their spirit is exactly that of the Irish in New York. There 


is not a pin to choose between the two factions. Colonel Cor- 
coran, of the New York Militia, who avows “ eternal hostility ” 
to the Royal House of England, who refuses ‘‘ to pay court to 
monarchs,” who holds “the Lord Prince of Wales” ‘ responsible 
for the wrongs inflicted upon Ireland,” and therefore will not pa- 
rade his men on the occasion of Lord Renfrew’s visit to New York, 
is precisely on the same level as Mr. Flanigan, the butcher of 
Kingston. Discourtesy and disrespect, vehement and intolerant 
party views, are at the bottom of both manifestations, The King- 
ston and Toronto Orangemen, who profess devotion to the throne, 
are animated by the same hectoring spirit as the New York Irish, 
who avow eternal hostility to the British Crown. Each is law- 
less. In Ireland, Orangemen insult Roman Catholic Judges on 
the bench itself. In Canada, they insult the heir to the throne 
with the same facility. A persecuting domincering sect, whose 
existence has done more harm than good, are these Irish Orange- 
men all the world over. To them we owe the demoralization and 
degradation to which Ireland was reduced in this century. The 
anly service they ever rendered was in aiding King William to 
conquer King James. Ever since they have represented in Ire- 
land, the spirit of persecution, and they have succeeded in in- 
fecting their opponents, the Ribbonmen, with the same im- 

lacable and inhuman spirit. Orangeman Flanigan, and 
Ribbonman Corcoran, wide as they consider themselves 
asunder, come within the same category. It may be said, 
indeed, in favour of the New York Irish, that, like the 
‘‘ white trash” at Richmond, Virginia, slaves to their passions, 
they know no better. That is something in their favour. Lut it 
cannot be said of the Orangemen that they know no better, for 
they profess especial respect and reverence for the House of Han- 
over, and show it by insulting the heir of that House, Between 
the Irish mob of New York and the Irish mob of Kingston there 
is a difference in degree but no difference in substance; and the 
same may be said of the Orauge and Ribbon societies generally. 
They have each a disrespect for law. They are practically secret 
societies. They have no reverence at all for authority, unless it 
be their slave. In Ireland, the Orange lodges are simply political 
organizations for Tory purposes, and, as much as Ribbon lodges, 
are opposed to the best interests of the country. But we may 
look for better times. 

The Dean of Down has followed the good example set by the 
Bishop of Derry on the 12th of July. Dean Woodward has had 
the sound sense to prevent the Orange lodges of his district from 
making use of the cathedral of Downpatrick on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, for their factious purposes. 
tian churches should be free from ceremonies intended to set man 
against man. The Orange creed is as far from the ereed of Wil- 


i 


THE EARL OF CARNARVON ON THE DRUSEs,* 
Iv the Earl of Carnarvon’s passing visit to the Lebanon in the 
spring of 1803 was too short for much personal study of the cha. 
racter, institutions, and political relations of the mountaineers on 
the other hand it occurred under circumstances peculiarly fitted 
to make a strong impression on tlie mind of an observant and 
thoughtful Englishman, and to inspire him with a lasting interes, 
in the fortunes of Syria, and in “the history and faith of thas 
singular race, which has now ivr 800 years maintained its inde. 
pendence and nationality, religious and political, under the name 
of the Druses of Mount Lebanon.” He saw them in their most 
characteristic aspect, when having fully recovered their nationa] 
strength which had been broken by the Emir Beschir, and having 
passed successfully through a civil war in which they had been 
unequally matched in pomt of numbers, they were standing on 
their guard against the attempts of the Turkish Government to 
enforce the conscription, and ‘‘ were, if not in revolt, at least jn 
an attitude of armed preparation, which dignified their conduet 
| and raised their importance” in the eyes of their English visitor, 
He could with his own eyes compare the men with their reputa- 
| tion, and see how natural it wasthat, with their vigour of cha- 
racter, their social and religious organization, and feclings of 
clanship, they should be the ruling element in the commonwealth 
of mountain tribes. Beyond their own precincts, he could mark 
the terror inspired by their name, and perceive that the proverb, 
‘*the cloak of a Druse is worth nine Turks,” expressed not un- 
fairly the relative valour of the two races. The first news which 
greeted him as he landed at Beyrout were wild and exaggerated 
reports that the Druses were in open rebellion ; as he rode into 
Damascus many days afterwards, his first welcome was a startled 





| inquiry whether the terrible mountaineers were not close at his 


It is, indeed, time that Chris- | 


liam of Orange as Dr. Cullen is from Dr, Tillotson, and it would | 


be quite as reasonable to permit Dr. Cullen to preach in Down- 
patrick cathedral on the 5th of November, as it would be to per- 
mit some furious bigot of the old Protestant-ascendancy school. 
The Northern Whig very justly says, ‘we cannot have our Pro- 
testant cathedrals tainel into pro re nati Orange lodges;” and 
we trust the citizens of New York have effectually prevented their 
streets from being turned into pro re nat&é Phenix clubs by Colo- 
nel Corcoran and his truculent followers. 
THE MYSTERY OF MURDER. 

Mvttens is convicted; and no cireumstance could have more 
opportunely occurred to reassure the public mind, now gravely | 
disturbed as to undiscovered crime. 
the Stepney murder was to pass into the category of unpunished 
wrong. It never could have been expected that the clue of dis- 
covery would originate by the voluntary action of the murderer 
himself. That Mullens should start a suspicion against an inno- 
cent man, leads us to the proper estimate to be placed upon his 
hardened villany. For it does not seem that Mrs. Emsley was 
murdered with a view to gain out of her property, but rather that 
her death was so contrived as to enable Mullens to surround Emm | 
with suspicion, in order that the Government reward of 300/. 
might be gained by the commission of a second murder. 
that second death was to have been a judicial murder; had it been | 
accomplished, a lasting stain would have rested upon our criminal | 
jurisprudence, The foulest crime known is the commission of a ju- 
dicial murder, for it would destroy all certainty in justice. Mullens 
appears to have drawn upon his experience as a policeman to make 
a complete case against Emm; he killed Mrs. Emsley, passed her 
property into Emm’s premises, and finally led the police to the 
evidence of his own guilt. But the great design failed in detail ; 
details so minute as to escape his notice, but which have satisfied 
a jury of certainty in his guilt. The three hairs from Mrs. 
Emsley’s shattered head clinging to Mullens’ blood-stained boot ; 
the jagged and dissevered ends of tape, which agreed in having 
thirty- strands; the hammer and the pencil-case ; all con- 
tributed, when connected with Mullens’ demeanour and presence 
in the locality of the murder, to establish the crime committed 
and the greater crime intended. His fate is a lesson that science 
and skill are yet more thana match forthe cunning of murderers. 

Let us add that the trial was most impartially conducted. 
Nothing could exceed the Lord Chief Baron’s care in the reception 
of evidence which was suggestive rather than certain. The state- 
ments made in the newspapers, as having been given before the 

rate and the Coroner, were not allowed to be repeated at 

the Old Bailey. The trial has been a fair one, as even Mullens 
himself admits. 








For weeks it seemed as if | 


| guilty only of bloodshed, and not of brutality. 
| sanre religious exclusiveness, the same 


But | Syria or in India. 





heels, marching down to impose terms on the Turkish Goyern- 
ment in the third city of the Empire ? 

The personal demeanour of the Druses accords with the elevation 
of character which distinguishes their race. Dignified in all classes, 
it is singularly courteous in persons of the higher grades. Lord 
Carnarvon was the guest of the supreme chief, Said Bey, with 
whose name recent events have made us familiar, and this is what 
he says of the society to which he was introduced at the castle of 
Moktara, ‘‘ There.was nothing indeed which surprised me more 
than the self-possession, the delicate appreciation of wishes and 
feelings, the social ease, and to a great extent the refinement, 
which distinguished the conversation and manners of those 
amongst the Druse chiefs whom I then met, and on which no 
drawing-room of London or Paris could have conferred an ad- 
ditional polish. Both then and subsequently, I have seen many 
Orientals, but in none have I ever recognized the same re- 
markable combination of social qualities.’ Unfortunately, the 
history of every age and race testifies that a large endowment of 
the qualities comprised in the idea of a gentleman is quite com- 
patible with utter indifference to human life, and forbids us to 
regard the late horrible massacres of the Christians by the high- 


| minded and polished Druses as an anomalous phenomenon in the 


annals of mankind, 

** Nor do the Druses, guilty as they unquestionably are, appear to have 
played the mast criminal part in the transaction. They broke the peace 
with the Maronites, but it will be ever a question who was responsible for the 
first blood shed in a country where immemorial usage has prescribed the 
compensation of life for life, and where the chance reprisals of border feuds 
are systematically regulated by the calculations of a bloody equality; they 
attacked the Christians, but none can doubt that it was with the connivanee, 
if not at the instigation, of the Turkish authorities; they massacred their 
enemies without measure,—but by their own admission they did not rival 
the Moslems in the work of destruction ; and without pity—but they were 
In recent times, a parallel 
is perhaps suggested in the high-caste Hindoo. In both, there is the 
same natural ease and dignity of manncr, the same pride of descent, the 

unsparing use of the sword, coup 
however, with no wanton love of cru for its own sake, and unpolluted by 
the brutalities which attended the massacres of the Christians, whether in 
It was reserved for the Mahommedans and the low 
fanatical mobs alike of Damascus and Delhi to outrage women, and to do 
violence to humanity by acts of gratuitous and abominable cruelty.” 


There is not a shadow of proof, nor any reasonable ground for 





| surmising that the Druses were impelled to the massacre of the 
christians by religious animosity, for the Druse faith is the rare, if 
| not the only instance in which proselytism is discouraged, nay abso- 
| lutely prohibited. It is an equally unwarrantable assumption that 
| there is a traditional and undying antagonism between the Druses 
and the Maronites ; on the contrary, many, if not most, of the tra- 


vellets and writers who have described the social condition of the 
Lebanon, have testified the concord and intimacy generally sub- 
sisting between the two peoples; and Lord Carnarvon is fully 
justified in asserting that their occasional conflicts have beea 
rather ‘‘the quarrels of a border warfare, where the enmities of 
battle are succeeded and softened by the familiarity of nelgQ- 
bourhood and intercourse, and where, as on our own Seottis 

Marches— 

*¢*Twixt peace and war such sudden change, 
Was not unfrequent, nor held strange 
In the old Border day.” 

It is not the Druses, but the Maronites, who have ever sought 
to infuse the venom of religious rancour into these temporal en- 
mities. It has always been the policy of the latter people to iden- 
and Notes on their Religion. By 


* Recollections of the Druses of the Lebanon ; 
the Earl of Carnarvon, 


Published by Murray. 
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| . . 
“te the Druse cause with that of the Turks, and to court the | 
favour and support of Christendom by attributing to their | 
mundane feuds with their neighbours the character of crusades | 
inst the infidel, The Druses have never adopted a cor- | 
nding course. They have never disguised their hatred 
of their Turkish Government, and the tenets of their re- 
‘vion bind them to the bitterest hostility to Mohammedanism 
2 ole possible. Their founder was Hakem Bemrillah, 
the sixth Fatimate Caliph, an apostate from the Moslem faith, 
gnd filled with the full measure of an apostate’s rancour against 
the creed he abandoned. It is impossible that there should be even 
amomentary reconciliation between his followers and those of the 
dominant religion, much less a union in aid of that dominion, the 
decline of which is one of the signs which will herald the return 
of Hakem to judgment and victory. 
In his concluding remarks on the present aspect of the Syrian 
gestion, Lord Carnarvon insists that the wish of the Turkish 
ernment is not alone to divide and rule the tribes of the 
Lebanon, but that the desire to break down Druse independence 
enters at least equally into its schemes. 
«But if the schemes of the Turkish Government naturally shape them- 
selves to such a course, it is equally clear that it is not for the advantage of 
land, so far as she has an interest in these questions, to consent to the 
annihilation of Druse nationality, Every act, however colourable in its 
xt, however neutral in its immediate consequences, which can event- 
ually impair the elements of future strength and political organization in 
the Fast, and can thus increase the chance or necessity of foreign interven- 
tion, is prejudicial to English interests. But in itself it would be ques- 
tionable morality to transfer an industrious and prosperous district to the rule 
of aGovernment which has destroyed the industry and sapped the ye 
ity of every country that has come under its administration ; it would be 
poor justice to reward the principal criminal by handing over to his tender | 
mercies the subordinate, who, if he was not encouraged to the perpetration 
of the crime, might at least have been controlled and withheld from it; it 
would be indifferent statesmanship to stimulate still further the centralizing 
icy that threatens Turkey equally with every other nation in Europe, 
and to allow the independent strength of local institutions and a peculiar 
race to be confounded in the ruin of an empire now tottering to its fall. 
“Again, whilst convents and schools, and grants of money, and se- 
eret agencies of every kind, have long laboured to create a French 
a hp the Maronites, and to establish a French influence in the Le- | 
, a strong connexion of gratitude on the one hand, and of good offices | 
on the other, has existed between the Druses and England; which, though 
it should interpose no barrier to the requirements of justice, ought neither, 
on moral nor political grounds, to be lightly severed. If, then, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the prostration of Druse influence in the Lebanon would 
meet with no unnecessary opposition from the Governments of France and 
Turkey, for that very reason we are bound to see that, under the specious 
pretext of administering justice, we are not entrapped into the support of a 
wrong and mischievous policy. Territorial extension, indeed, need never 
enter into the dreams of English statesmanship ; but it would be an act of 
infatuation to overlook the vast importance of Syria in any present or future 
distribution of European power, which either the weakness or the crimes of 
other nations may necessitate. The country which now, not less than in 
the reigns of the Ptolemies and the Mamelukes, guards, and therefore 
governs, the northern frontiers of Egypt,—which now, as in the days of 
Alexander, commands one at least of the great approaches to India,—is no 
vet principality, to be surrendered to the love of ease or the importunities 
of allies. 


“The first Napoleon, so long as the sea remained open to him, thought 
no vision too splendid, no sacrifice too great, for the acquisition of Syria. 
The second alee of that name thinks it due to the honour or the interests 
ofhis country to send six thousand French troops tothe Lebanon. It is, 
however, for us to remember that, though the protection of the Christians 
and the chastisement of those whe have disturbed the peace of the mountain 
may be the ostensible and perhaps the satisfactory, they are not necessarily 
the only or the real, causes of so powerful an intervention. The control of 
the Lebanon is but little removed from the possession of Syria. But, if such 
a prospect is tempting to French ambition, its mere possibility may reason- 

awaken our alarm. ‘The experience alike of the distant and of the im- 
iate past, the all but avowed policy of France, the actual tendency of 
events are warnings to us, when we consult the chart of our dangerous and 
complicated navigation. If, in the politics of Europe, fortune too often, 
mather than skill, has stood by the helm and shaped our course, the pecu- 
larities of our national position and the changing circumstances of foreign 
dynasties and kingdoms have perhaps made that unsteadiness of purpose of 
less practical moment; but, in the politics of the East, and in the guidance 
of the destinies of Egypt and Syria, the improvidence of statesmen would be 
acalamity, to be deplored once and for ever.” 
“TIGHT MORE LIGHT.”* 
Ay Essay, originally bearing as its motto the words Light More 
Light, treats of the “ present state of education amongst the work- 
ing classes of Leeds, and how it can best be improved.” It was 
Written by Mr. James Hole, in competition for a prize; the Dean 
of Chichester, previously to his leaving a town where he had so 
and so successfully laboured, having presented 50/, to the 
Leeds Mechanics Institute, 10/. of which sum was to be awarded, 
insome form or other, to the triumphant candidate. The prize 
Was adjudged by the Vicar of Leeds, the Head Master of the 


| Queen Victoria’s predecessor was, or what river flows by London. . . 


| at 


ar School, and the temporary President of the Institution | 


to Mr. Hole, these 


before us ‘‘ contained a greater variety of important statistical 


— being of opinion that the Essay | 


information, and adhered more closely to the subject than any of | 


the others.” 
So far as our own cursory examination enables us to judge, 
Mr. Hole has produced an informing, sensible, useful little book, 
, if its interest be principally of a local character, is far 
from being exclusively parochial in its presentations. One of the 
facts of public concernment, to which our essayist draws atten- 
tion, is that, though the Edueation grants were recently stated 
Mr, Gladstone to amount to 1,700,000/. per year, ‘the last 
year’s grant, and the largest, was only 723,115/., and the total 
amount since the establishment of the Government grants to 
* Light More Light, On the Present State of Education, &e. By James Hole, 


. of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes. Published by Long- 
Man and Co, 





schools, from 1839 to the 31st of December, 1859, has been only 
4,378,183/,—about one-sixteenth of the national taxation for 2 
single year.” In describing the architecture and organization of 
the schools established before 1839, the year in which the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education was first created, Mr. Harry 
Chester, in an address quoted by Mr. Hole, tells us how babies of 
eight and ten years old were set to teach other babies of the same 
age ; how defective their didactic apparatus was, and how scanty 
their library. The Holy Bible was then used as a primer; in its 
pages, children “ were drilled in spelling and reading, and their 
arithmetic was too often drawn from the same source.’ 

_‘* When the New Zealander (amusingly continues Mr. Chester) takes up 
his proper position upon London Bridge, he will scarcely be able to credit the 
statement—and yet it is true—that in the nineteenth century, a manual of 


| arithmetic was published by a learned divine, an excellent person, for the 


use of National Schools, in which, in order to give to children a reverence 
for sacred things, the sums set were drawn from historical statements of 
numbers in the Holy Scriptures! There were twelve Patriarchs, twelve 
Apostles, and four Evangelists; add the Patriarchs and Evangelists to- 
gether ; subtract the Apostles; what is the remainder?’ ‘Sol had so 
many wives and so many concubines; add the concubines to the wives, and 
state the result !’”’ . 

The deposition of the Reverend J. P. Norris, an inspector of 
schools, is equally instructive. As the result of inquiries in all 
the schools of the district under his inspection, he states (Minutes 
1859-60) that— 

‘** Three children out of four leave school with only such a smattering of 
education as they may have picked up in the lower classes ; that the more 
advanced lessons in elementary Be he ten in geography, in grammar, 
in English history, in the higher parts of arithmetic, in drawing, in cutting 
out, and fixing for needlework—are brought within the seat of only a 
fourth part of the scholars.”’ 

** Such facts,”’ he adds, * will doubtless go far to console those who are 
alarmed lest there be none left, ere long, to hew wood and draw water, It 
will reassure them to know, on the authority of an inspector of schools, that 
three-fourths of our children still leave school without having learned who 





Neither intellectually nor morally can our schools be held responsible for 
three-fourths of the children who have nominally passed through them.” 

Mr. Hole has some remarks in his little volume on the half- 
time system, Sunday schools, Mechanics’ institutes, which will 
interest many of our readers, In the sixth chapter on Education 
and Crime, while he maintains that their relation is not acci- 
dental, he makes every allowance for the immunity from tempta~ 
tion, enjoyed as a rule by persons of superior intellectual cul- 
ture, whose circumstances, and social position exempt them from 
the greatest inducements to crime. The excess of offences com- 
mitted by persons who have had an imperfect education, over of- 
fences committed by those who have had no school education at 
all, Mr. Hole considers to be very readily explicable. ‘‘ It must 
not be inferred that the former have a greater propensity to 
crime ; but that owing to the diffusion of schools, and other means 
of popular education, the mass of the community have acquired, 

ton a smattering of knowledge, and that henee, being the 
largest class, it supplies the greater proportion of criminals. In 
reference to this subject, again quoting Mr, Norris, our prize-es- 
sayist holds that the criminal class is in itself a very limited one. 

“It is now well known that crime in England is, to a very great extent, 
hereditary and professional ; that it proceeds from a much more limited and 
distinct class than used to be imagined; and from this class—the homeless 
class—our National schools do not draw. The homebred classes, if I may so 
use the word as the opposite of Aomeless, are indeed supplying the criminal 
class with recruits, seduced by the temptations of drink or poaching; and 
the number of those who thus lapse into crime, may be, and is confessedly, 
reduced by the operations of our National schools, But for direct aggres- 
sive action upon the crime-breeding class, society must look to other agen- 
cies, of a penal or a reformatory kind, and not to the National schools. The 
province of the National day school is to make the homebred child more 
wive and virtuous, rather than to reclaim the homeless,” 

Mr. Hole’s local information will be received with interest. His 
statements respecting the drainage, building, savings’-banks, 
&e., of Leeds, are instructive, The Leeds Spitalfields sewing 
school, with a nightly average attendance of 200 young women, 
appears to be a capital instance of what is done in that town by 
some of its more patriotic inhabitants— 

‘« The object of its benevolent conductors is to make the girls better fitted 
to fulfil their social duties as wives and mothers. Their method is stated to 
be ‘to teach the girls how, with the greatest economy to themselves, to buy 
materials, cut them out for garments, sew them together, and mend them, 
when necessary ; and also to endeavour to raise the moral and religious tone 
of the scholars, by reading to them, by advice, by encouraging easy inter- 
course with them; and, by the free expression of their opinions to their 
teachers, to obtain the opportunity of easily and quietly, not only checking 
what is actually wrong, but showing them what better educated peo le 
would do or say under similar circumstances.’ We banish, say they, ‘ what 
may be called all the formal restraints of a school, and mix easily and freely 
with them in conversation, sympathize with them in the stories of their 
families and their work, and the joys and griefs of their every-day life.’ ”’ 

This night school at Leeds has been completely successful. 
Applying a material test, we find that “during one year the girls 
made up 1300 articles of plain and useful clothing, at a cost to 
them of 78/. 13s, No charge, adds Mr. Hole, is made to the 
pupils, and the total annual cost of the school, defrayed by a few 
b dividuals, is 50/. We are not surprised to learn, that example 
has in this case been contagious, ns that other schools, ‘ simi- 
larly constituted,” have been established, “ though none has 
achieved an equal degree of success.” 

Among other facts which we learn with pleasure is, the al 
ing predilection for out-of-door amusements shared by all classes 
in Leeds, amusements to which Woodhouse Moor, which has now 
been drained and become the property of the town, “and the 
beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood give special inducements, 
Woodhouse Moor, with all the suggested improvements of Mr. 
Hole, is, from its situation, incapable of meeting the wants of the 
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industrial thousands in the crowded townships of Hunslet and | Fleming, French, Welsh, Ireland or Cornwall, Welsh is iden. 
Holbeck, and at the East end of Leeds.” tified through its latin form, Wallensis, with the illustrious Rams 
‘Hunslet and Holbeck Moors should, (our author contends,) | of Wallace. Oddly enough, some of the native burgher, 
also be secured, and made pleasant and es aren places of resort | bear a name imposed on them 7 foreigner; for wap. 
for the inhabitants. The growth of manufactures and trade is | dering into England they have n called Scot, and are 
crowding the people into still narrower spaces, where the fresh | ever after so designated among their own ple. Persona] 
breath of heaven is oppressed with noisome gases, and the blue —_- supply many surnames, such as John Mickle, and 
sky dimmed with smoke. The accumulation of wealth is fencing | John Little, or John Small; More and Beg in Gaelic; La 
round every green field and enclosing every moor. The river | Laing, corresponding to Long in England, Stark, Stout, Stro 
that once flowed free for all, and nearly as pure as its source, is | Strang. The first Scotch engraver was a Strang, but he thought 
now appropriated for the pleasure of a few, or turned into an inky | fit to do his name into English, and became Sir Robert § 
noisome stream. The civilization which absorbs so much, should | Jolly is another name that tells its own history ; and then ther, 
give somewhat more than it does of the blessed influence of pure | are the coloured families, the Blacks and Blackies, Whites and 
air and light, and free space to those thousands so long ‘cabined, | Whytocks (Dow or Duff and Bain in Gaelic), Greys, Browns 
cribbed, confined,’ in miles of close streets and filthy alleys, that | Reds, (Reids, Ruddimans), Greens, Blue is rare, and no may 
they seem to have lost almost the consciousness of their depriva- | chooses to be yellow. The French practice of naming people after 
tion.” the saints of their birthdays did not extend to Scotland, byt 
We notice, in conclusion, that Mr. Hole commends the Rifle | names were often given there from the season of birth, as Spri 
Corps movement as an important adjunct to the promotion of | Summer, Winter, Yule. We are not aware that Autumn ws 
physical education, and recommends the establishment in Leeds, | ever applied in this way on either side of the border; but the 
and in every large town, of free swimming baths, an excellent | corresponding and more early vernacular word Harvest is com. 
suggestion, since the gospel of cleanliness would be practically | mon enough in England as a family name. 
learnt, an admirable accomplishment acquired, and an agreeable | The fixing of patronymics—they fluctuated at first—gaye rise 
recreation enjoyed, in one simultaneous act of triple benefaction. | to a large class of surnames in which it is the Scotch practice to 
ree -_ indicate the descent by the mark of the genitive case, or the affix 
" SCOTCH SURNAMES,” has Son. Thus Adamson, Adams, Adie, all mean the same; 50 do 
Tue author of this pleasant little treatise, which bears the initials | Richardson, Richards, Dickson, Dickenson, Dick, Dickens 
(C. 1.) of the accomplished professor of history in the University | Dickie. Anderson is the same as Andrews, Johnson as Jones, 
of Edinburgh, begins by reminding his readers that the use of | Lawson and Laurie mean the son of Lawrence; Manson the son 
fixed surnames arose in no obscure antiquity, but quite within the | of Magnus. Kennedy is another shape of Kennethson, or 
reach of record and history. It began among the Norman and French | 3f‘Kenzie. The Highland patronymics in Mac continued 
lords about the year 1000, came into England sixty years later | fluctuating much longer than the Sons of the lowlands 
with the Norman conquest, reached Scotland about the year 1000, | and most of them were only fixed into unchanging gu. 
and beeame general there in the thirteenth century. In England, | names in the last century. It has been too hastily assumed 
it spread somewhat more slowly, for though, as Camden states, | that these Highland names were always intended to imply the 
“the better sort, even from the Conquest, by little and little took | clan’s descent in blood from some heroic or even mythical person- 
surnames, they were not settled among the common people fully age, and on this assumption the names of the J/‘Nabs, sons of the 
until about the time of Edward the Second.” The family names | abbot, the M‘Phersons, sons of the parson, and the M' Vicars 
introduced among us by the Norman adventurers were taken from | haye been quoted in evidence of the scandalous lives of the Sooteh 
their paternal castles across the Channel ; “neither is there any | clergy in the middle ages. So lightly does Professor Innes esteem 
village in Normandy,” says Camden, “that gave not denomina- | this argument, which cannot be unknown to him, that he does not 
ag sty t a in ov - seiecitinediinieitiemabaate condescend to notice it in any way, but says that the MecNabs 
. , ’ | 6 ; . ‘ 
its territorial po dine 2 Gen marked by The De, so much valued f Stra Me ae We — — ‘_ as representing the ol d Abbots 
by our neighbours—is considered as almost the absolute test of gentry ; and |  * trathtillan or Glen ochart, who had become secularized, aud 
many a pretty Frenchwoman has given herself and her fortune in exchange appropriated the lands which belonged to the monastery,” and 
for little more than the empty sound of the aristocratic prefix. With us, it | that some such descent may be expressed in the ether clerical 
has never been so; and our difference is not merely of language. We have | surnames, as well as in JJ/‘Intosh, the sons of the chief, and 
never recognized the principle of raising these territorial names into an | others, Coming back from the Highlands to his thriving Seoteh 


aristocracy of gentry—a top cream of society. We have no higher names 2 : 
in England—not oven De Vere, Clifford, "ae Nevil—than om Spensers, burgh of the thirteenth century, he finds that there also— 
Fitzgeralds, Stuarts, Butlers, names which cannot have a territorial di teks Redan Goes eek a sa ‘a 
origin. . ; , irk—shortening, 
ne 4 by the common process, into the surnames of Church and Kirk. Clerk 
The first of Scotch families in opulence and power, at the time called from their learning, however they spell their name, are not foe 
when surnames were introduced, did not adopt the new practice | sarily in orders, and will leave henoundlilp families descended of them. 
until after several generations, and then they called themselves | Bishop and Parson, Friar and Monk, are surnames, perhaps marking pa- 
Steward, Stuart, from their hereditary office ; the great majority, | tronage. Proctor is a church officer. Jore—Dewar—Deuchar, is ee 
however, of Scotch gentle names are territorial and local. Of | "oval connected with ths custody of reli Inthe hoi ae Siyry 
those imported from Normandy, a few only are extant; the rest | s/ ‘ichavl, Michel, Mitchell and, of it too, perhaps uf the Celtic section of 
have disappeared, or have suffered queer changes, The grand | the inhabitants, are men who take the fine names of Gillies (servant of 
old Norman names of De Vesci and De Vere are now Veitch and | Jesus), and Gilchrist (Christ’s servant), Gilmichael, Gilmory, or Gilmow 
Weir, De Montealto has passed through several steps into | a aw of St. Michael and Mary), Gil/ecalum and Malcolm (servant of 
Mowat, De Montefixo into Muschet. De Vallibus—De nea | Columba), as well as Gillescop and Gillespie (the Bishop’s servant).” 
De Vaus—by the simple blunder of turning a letter upside down, | The medical profession is represented in the family nomenela- 
has assumed the shape of Vans; while De Belassize has degene- | ture of the burgh by Barber, Leech, and probably Leechman, 
rated into the less euphonious name of Belsches. Professor Innes | There are Leeches on both sides of the border, but most of them 
draws an inference unfavourable to his colleague’s theory of | 20rth of the Tweed spell their names with iéch by way of national 
the high antiquity of the Scotch ballads from the fact that there | distinction. The names furnished by the merchant guild and the 
are not in them the names of certain Border families—De | ttades are numerous and, for the most part, so easily recognized that 


Vesci, De Morevel, De Vipont, De Normanvil, Avenel, Randolph, | ¥® need mention only a few of them. The unpopular office of 
De Balliol—names now unknown even in the traditions of | Collecting the multures, or milldues, gives the name of Multerer, 
Tweedside, where those who bore them once ruled as princes. | afterwards to become Mutter, Fuller and Walker are syne 
Scotch local names have been much more persistent than those of | "Yes signifying the owner of the walking or fulling mill, The 
Norman origin. | Cooper’s man who hoops the barrels is John Girdwood; the ~ - 
Though the majority of ancient family names in Scotland are | lish call him Hooper, The officer who stamps them is the 
territorial, there are many large classes of exceptions, and the | Brander. The Baxters, Brewsters, Suters, and Websters would 
origin of most of them is not doubtful, as is very pleasantly shown | 1" England be called bakers, brewers, shoemakers, and weavers 
by our author under the device of reviewing the population of | We have borrowed the Scotch name of the dyer, Litster, without 
an ideal seaport burgh of the thirteenth century. It is a busy | knowing its meaning, and turned it into Lister, The Lorimers 
little place, and its growing society which comprises representa- | 2%@ bridlemakers, and the Fletchers are arrowmakers (in French 
tives of nearly all conditions of burgher life, are feeling more and | Fléchier.) Gow, and probably Cowan, are Gaelic aliases of 
more every day what a hindrance it is to business to have among | 5”**A— 
them Johns, Jameses, and Andrews, by the score, and to have no| . ‘The necessity of some distinction before surnames are common, gives 
ready way of distinguishing any one John, James, or Andrew, | "¢ toa curious custom in our burgh. Men distinguish themselves and 
from the rest in speech or writing. To remedy this great incon- sae See Ce es Oe peta 
venience, each man acquires, by common consent, an Siti ed ooths that exhibit these emblems; burghers and gentry of all classes @ 
nce, - es, by ’ additional ap- | the same. This gives us a class of names common to France, England, # 
pellation, which at first is personal and generally characteristic | Scotland. John at the Bell becomes John Bell, and the Lamb, a favourite 
of the individual, but afterwards becomes generic, being more cognizance, in connexion with the symbol of St. John, originates the family 
useful in that way in proportion to the numerical increase of the | a — = _——- yr ere rasa ig 8 name once ref = 
° ; . E ute as a native name in Angus, though those who bear it in modern W 
eS eee Sissy see tve stages, in the arg ne! = fave sought a French origin, and spell it L’ Ami. The same custom gave 
the’ ambiguit os une ge, they are specific, and limit | rise among our neighbours in the South, to the name of Angel, and even 
guity o christian names, which are then the more | the one one of Devil, neither of which we have affected. But we have 
common ones ; in the second stage, these conditions are reversed ; | Kings and Bishops, and even a few Popes in our Presbyterian Scotland— 
the surname has become common to large numbers of persons | names probably to be traced to a similar origin. A little clan of these last, 
and the christian names serve to distinguish the individuals in | Pronounced 7’ ag pe ov Mg Caithness and Orkney. I conjecture that 
each grou There are foreigners in our Scotch burgh, and these naman eases as given origin to many of our names commencing be 
are called after their coun Rnolish ty ot aint, and pro ably it is to this custom that we owe a large class of nam 
try, English, (now written Inglis) | that are not otherwise easily to be accounted for—I mean the family names 


* Concerning some Scotch Surnames. Published by Edmonston and Douglas. derived from names of animals. Even if we suppose that some acti 
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dental relation to the animals suggested the names of Have and Dog (which 
we spell absurdly Doig;) Brock, our Scotch shape of badger, and the well- 
known names of Swan, Eagle, Heron, Peacock, and Craw, we cannot adopt 
such an origin for the surname of Oliphant (the Scotch shape of elephant,) 
or of Lion, the name of the noble family of Strathmore, whose family tradi- 
tion does not point to. any foreign source, but who can hardly allege an 
encounter with the royal beast in the forests of Angus. ‘They bore for their 
eoat armour the Lion of Scotland, and may, perhaps, have exhibited a lion 
over their gate, as, we know, they constructed in the shape of a lion that 
curious silver cup still preserved at Glammis, and which is the prototype of 
the ‘blessed bear of Bradwardine.’ ” 

Our space will not allow us to dwell on the names derived from 
rural scenes and occupations, or from offices of high or low 
degree. Amon, the latter, we will only mention an illustrious 
one, for which the genealogists have assigned a childish etymo- 
logy, Na peer—non pareille. The progenitors of the gallant 
Napiers were Nuperers, or keepers of the royal napery. Our 
or oe finds that there is a branch of their house in the North 
of Scotland who are ‘‘ yulgarly called Lepers—euphonie causa! 


BRITISH RELATIONS IN CHINA,* 

Weary as everybody is alike of warring and negociating with the 
Chinese, few can blind themselves to the plain fact that the costly 
and inglorious work must still go on ; only the question is, how is 
it to be conducted to any lasting and satisfactory result? Hardly 
by persevering in the old methods which have been so fully tried 
iF oi proved so signally fallacious. There must be something 
radically wrong in the system we have pursued for the last twenty 

ears in the vain hope of coming to any fair mutual understand- 
ing with the pigheaded and slippery court of Pekin, and holdin 
it fast to its engagements: and it may be that Captain Sherar 
Osborn has put his finger on the very origin of all our Chinese per- 
plexities and miscarriages in the first sentence of his book, which 
isas follows:—‘‘ When an Englishman has reasoned upon any 
Chinese question, the best thing for him to do, having arrived at 
his cailsiion, is to say, ‘But the Emperor, mandarins, and 
Chinamen, will come to an exactly opposite decision, aud act ac- 


Hopes and Fears, or Scenes from the Life of a Spinster, will 
probably possess an interest for those who share the sentiments 
and opinions of the authoress, which the less sympathetic majority 
will seek for in vain. We at least cannot find evidence in the 
work of any remarkable mental superiority. There is little or no 
story. It was, perhaps, not intended that there should be any. 
The book evinces no striking narrative power; no unusual de- 
criptive faculty ; no talent for vivid dramatic presentment or ex- 
hibition of passion. Probably, some of these elements would 
scarcely be in place, in Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. With 
such scenes, the subdued and quiet thought and chastened feeling 
which we find in these volumes accord far better than the daring 
speculation or the tragic emotion which distinguish the writing 
of some of our novelists. Of secondary cleverness, we discern nu- 
merous indications in these volumes. Of graceful mental accom- 
plishment, abundant traces may be found. The composition shows 
facility without carelessness, a literary finish without any artistic 
assumption. The sentiment will recommend itself to those who 
appreciate the discipline of life which a moderate High Churchism 
inculeates. For though, free from all the ignoble bigotry, which is 
the bad feature of rigid conviction, the authoress intimates that there 
is an inseparable connection between orthodoxy and pure morality. 
She seems, however, far too good an artist to give prominence in a 
work which deals with phases of life and character, to mere dog- 
matic views. Such views are indeed indicated, and occasionally 
asserted, as in the case of Miss Fennimore, the Unitarian gover- 
ness who, from the errors of her latitudinarian creed, is ultimately 
converted to the verities of the Catholic faith, and requires her 
wilful precocious and conceited pupil, Bertha, in her illness, to 
accept the grand reality of the eternal torments of the world 
beyond the grave. 

It is not easy to give a sketch of a tale which has, properly 
speaking, no story. We will, however, attempt to convey an 
idea, however inadequate, of the substance of the volumes before 
us, The spinster, some scenes in whose life are there portrayed, 
is Honora Charlecote. ‘‘ Honor had grown up among those who 





cordingly.’ ”’ This he gives as the positive outcome of his expe- 
rience in China, extending through two wars, and for evidence of | 
the unfailing certainty of the rule, he appeals to the whole history | 
of our dealings with the authorities and the people of the Celestial | 
ere. ‘“‘T never,” he says, ‘‘ remember any European who took | 
an European, and, I grant, a rational view of China, who was in | 
the end right;” his conclusions were always wrong, simply 
through his uot being able to think asa Chinaman thinks. Force, 
or the threat of force, is the only means by which the latter can 
be brought to agree with a European, and to this we always come | 
| 
| 


in the longrun in China. 

“ Now it is not only in diplomacy, foreign policy, and public points, that 
we thus ever are at variance with Chinamen, but I firmly believe that in all 
matters, however trivial, we and these pgople ever differ. I can hardly re- 
member an instance of my going to a Chinaman, and expressing an opinion, 
that his reply did not commence with the words, ‘ My no thinkee so!’ and 
then on his way he generally told you that exactly the contrary would be 
the case. If the question was a Chinese one, he was generally right, unless | 
we ysed force and made things come round to our view of the case. In short, | 
the European in China appears to me to be ever singing a song about the | 
Flowery land and its people, to which the native, standing by, strikes in 
with a chorus of ‘My no thinkee so!’ .. . 

“What can you do with such a people ? Either one of two things. Leave 

hem alone to exult in their obstinate ignorance, or make them by force 
yield to your view of the case. Necessity compels us to adopt the latter | 
course, We cannot exist without tea and silk; we want that huge market 
of four hundred millions for our manufactures; the exchequers of Britain 
and India need the revenue already derived from the trade between us. But, 
instead of taking one or other of these two courses, we try to combine | 
them. We want the Chinamen to act as we think best, without using force, | 
orwithout apparently consulting our own interests. ‘The result is constant 
ings, and ultimate use of large force ; whereas, if you simply started 
upon the ground of You must do so and so, the Chinese intellect would ap- 
Preciate the consequences, and yield. We are barbarians, and unreasonable 
under all circumstances ; nothing we can say or do will alter that opinion 
of us ; do, therefore, what is right, and merely consult our own consciences 
and the interests of our country.” 

e course proposed by Captain Osborn, to desist from argu- | 
ment and persuasion, do what we know to be right, and do it | 
thoroughly, will prove in the end to be the most humane way, as 
well as the only effectual one of dealing with such a people as the 

ese. Sooner or later, we shall be compelled to adopt it, unless 
We prefer the other alternative of an interminable succession of 
Wars, with the British taxpayer paying the costs on both sides ; 
orin meal or in malt the mandarins will contrive to get their por- 
tion out of him, inclusive of whatever sums we may exact from 
them by way of indemnity. We have already spent nearly four 
mutions on the expedition, which was last heard of in front of the 
aku forts ; the Empcror has had twelve months to prepare for its 

- P I 
reception ; and, during that interval, British merchants have been 
‘ontributing, and British functionaries have been collecting, 
and actually paying into the Chinese treasury, customs’-duties 
amounting to not less than three millions sterling, to be employed 
I resisting the demands of her Majesty’s Government, and to be 
teturned to her soldiers and sailors in the shape of shot and shell. 
*The Past and Future of British Relations in China, By Captain Sherard 


» C.B., Royal Navy, Author of “ A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” &e. Pub- 
lished by Blackwood and ‘Sons. 


T NEW NOVELS.* 
~~ volumes, consisting of between eight and nine hundred pages 
% compactly printed matter, and bearing the double title of 


. 
Hopes and Fears : or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 


"The Hei By the Author of 
w Heir of Redclytfe,” “ Heartsease,” &e. In two volumes. 
- Parker. 


Published by John 





nant Falley of a Hundred Fires, By the Author of ** Margaret and her Brides- 
»” &e. In three volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett. 


fed on Scott, Wordsworth and Fouqué, took their theology from 
the British Critic, and their taste from Pugin; and moulded 
their opinions and practice on the past.” Her young friends, 
Lucilla and Phoebe, are of the new generation—the generation of 
Kingsley, Tennyson, Ruskin and the Saturday Review. Both 
have profited by the teaching and example of this admirable 
woman. The unimaginative Phoebe has learned to value the poe- 
try of her nature, but Lucilla complains that with her she has al- 
ways a sense of flu ffiness. 

*** Tsay Phabe, were you never in an inward rage, (she asks) when she 
would say she would not /e¢ some fact be done, for the sake of some mythi- 
cal romantic figment? You smile. Own that you have felt it.’ 

***T have thought of Miss Fennimore’s theory, that legends are more 
veritable exponents of humen nature that bare facts.’ 

“** Say it again, Phebe. It sounds very grand! Whipped eream is a 
ay — of milk than cheese, especially when it tastes of soap-suds ! 

8 at it? 

““*Tt is a much prettier thing, and not near so hard and dry,’ said 
Phoebe ; ‘ but you see you are talking in figures after all.’ 

‘** * The effect of example. Look here, my dear, the last generation was 
- sea pe. wer Hey chivalry, symbolism, whatever you may 
ca it. 

‘*** Married women have worked out of it. It is the middle-aged maids 
that monopolize it. Ours is that of common sense.’ 

‘***T don’t, know that it is better or prettier,’ said Phabe.” 

Of this past medieval generation, Honora is a splendid in- 
stance. In early life, she is full of admiration for all that is ro- 
mantic and self-sacrificing, particularly for her young missionary 
hero, Owen Sandbrook, who, however, fails to realize either her 
gentle hopes or brilliant expectations. Soon after his return from 
America, Sandbrook dies, and Honora receives the children of her 
broken idol, Owen and Lucilla, and, ultimately educates them, in 
her ancestral halls of Charlecote. In contrast with the ardent, 
eloquent missionary stands her cousin Humfrey, a man of open, 
loving spirit and practical aims, who leads a serene life in the 
simple fulfilment of duty, and who, tenderly attached to Honora, 
loves her during the many years in which her affection waits on 
the absent Owen, who, as we have intimated, marries another wo- 
man. ‘Too late returning Humfrey’s love, she sees “the last 
gleam of her youthful sunshine” fade. This true country gen- 
tleman has scarcely received the assurance of Honora’s now re- 
sponsive affection, with the shadow of the grave already around 
him, than he dies, leaving the Charlecote property to his bereaved 
cousin, who has still further phasés to go through, and new les- 
sons to be learned. 

Her two charges, Owen and Lucilla, oceupy much of her time, 
and interest her loving nature for long years to come. Some of 
the light sketches of childish life in the volumes before us are 
lively and amusing. The scene changes often as we advance ; 
the characters multiply. We have the Fulmort family, to which 
Phoebe belongs; the Charterises; the Prendergasts, and numé- 
rous other personages, of whom one is an American Charlecote, at 
least by the mother’s side, and is destined to play rather an im- 
portant part towards the end of the second volume. In the case 
of the orphan Sandbrooks, the disappointment of Honora is re- 
peated. Owen’s college career is not creditable to him. He con- 
tracts a clandestine marriage ; he runs into debt ; he raises money 
on a bond payable on the death of Miss Charlecote. After pur- 
suing his fortune in America, where he adopts the profession of 
engineer, he returns to England, ill and helpless in body, but 
morally much improved; is received and comforted by the true- 
hosted Honora; and settles down into a right-minded, hard- 
working, honourable man. His sister, Lucilla, too, has her wild 
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career, ye es by a similar amendment. There is at br a led by her influence, alike vie with one another in their love and grati. 
r of this wayward, petulant, but really noble-minded girl | ¢™ F . A 
to interest us. She begins: life with an ienpondent disdain of all es | —_ story na a. ee and Fears” ig 
conventions ; exposes herself to misconstruction, breaks with or | °¢2ded off with a peaceful, satisfying . 
estranges herself from Honora, shows true generosity under the | To say that we have been strangely disappointed by the last nove} 
ressure of Owen’s misfortunes, and magnanimous resolution in | of the author of: ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Asheton,” is but a feeble wa 
acceptance of the position of a governess. Lucilla, however, | expressing the feelings with which we have toiled through that 
has still much to learn. She prefers sg omg | ame raphy with | marvellous manifestation of wilful tediousness, Certainl had 
Francis Beaumont, or teaching him how to “dress flies,” to the | Te Valley of a Hundred Fires appeared quite anonymously, no 
dull routine of lessons with his methodical cousin, her pupil, | one would have dreamed of attributing it to the clever writer 
Sarah Prendergast. On one occasion— | whose signature it bears; for the hand is completely disgui 
“ Lucilla knew that a lecture was impending, but she really loved and though a keen eye may here and there discern a few faint tou ches 
esteemed Mrs, Prendergast too much to prepare to champ the bit. That | of its old manner in the first two volumes, and they become 


‘ implicity ind, that | . . oa. 
eee ee ee ne ee ae I rather more apparent in the third. But these better indications 


prevented her from offending or being offended by trifles, had endeared her i p ‘. i 
extremely to the young governess. Not only had these eight months past | are evidently involuntary ; they have cropped out in spite of a set 


without the squabble that Owen had predicted would send her to Hilton- | purpose to suppress them, and to adopt an entirely new manner 

bef in a ti aoe Sages = — —— oe wap Ba — teed which is certainly one of the most extraordinary experiments upon 
e sentiments an adits In whic oor onor 8 opposition had merely | ©. aan * 

confirmed her. The effect of the wuiclags of the sath Gaameer had subdued | the oo of readers we remember to have — agp 3 by an 

her for a long time ; the novelty of her position had awed her, and what | Novelist who had a reputation worth sustaining. Its chief cha. 

Mrs. Prendergast truly called the reaction had been so tardy in coming on, | racteristics are flatness, prolixity, a didactic tone, a profusion of 


that it was a surprise even to herself. Sensible that she had given cause for | platitudes, and a plentiful varnish of treacle. The purpose of the 
displeasure, she courted the téte-i-téte, and begun thus—‘I beg your pardon | jovel is to pourtray the lives and fortunes of a clergyman and his 
for my pnt a 2 7 a ae to be recalled to the two passions of my | f,nily The father is a wise good man, contented to be poor; he 
youth—fishing an otography.’ 2 : f : ? 
“¢* My husband will give Dense employment in the morning,’ said Mrs. | Tefuses promotion, to devote himself for seven and twenty years to 
Prendergast. ‘It will not do to give Sarah’s natural irritability too many | the spiritual- welfare of the swarming population of a smoky, 
excuses for outbreaks,’ sooty, and hideous valley in the iron-mining district of Wales; 
I — — accepts roe — Lucilla, ‘though Tam sure she —_— and he even induces his bishop to divide his small living into 
ave n a sore trial to her diligence and methodicalness; and her ze Te, . te * 
soul is too much bent on her work for us to drag her out to be foolish, as two for the ae effectual nurture and guidance of his 
would be best for her.’ rapidly increasing flock, The mother is an angel of good. 
“*¢So it might be for her; but, my dear, pardon me,I am not speaking | ness and grace, whose presence makes perpetual sunshine 
for Sarah's sake.’ | y in their dreary dwelling ; and their children are worthy of such 
vt. - = = qos of med nt hand, Cilly exclaimed, ‘Oh ! theoldstory | parents, All this is very well in design, but the execution is in- 
—the other f—flirting, ia it ? : 4 r c ce il 
“<I never said that! I never thought that,’ cried Mrs. Prendergast, tolerable. W e should sympathize much eee oe a, with the 
shocked at the word and idea that had never crossed her mind. good rector, if we could by any means bring ourselves to believe 
“Tf not,’ said Cilla, ‘it is because you are too innocent to know flirting | him to be a man, and not a lay figure. His charming wife is 
more like a creature of flesh and blood, but we object to the false 
medium through which she is presented to our view. As for her 
fourteen or fifteen children, and her indefinite number of grand- 

















when you see it! Dear Mrs, Prendergast, I didn’t think you would have 
looked so grave.’ 
***T did not think you would have spoken so lightly; but it is plain that 
we do not mean the same thing.’ ; : b wry 
**¢Tn fact, you in your quietness think awfully of that which, for years, children, we admire them much in t e aggregate, but tind It 
was to me like breathing! I thought the taste was gone for ever, but you ; rather a hard tax on our time and attention to assist at the birth 
see’—and her sweet, sad expression pleaded for her—‘ you have made me so | of each of them, and afterwards to keep up a close intimacy with 
happy ne 7 is come back.’ There was a silence, broken by this | them all and several to the day when their parents celebrate the 
ange girl saying. Yell, what are you going to do to me?’ % pes a * sddi s48 : 
~ &¢Only,? acid the ede, tn bor A nit full, ieetabee welen, “to hen fiftieth anniversary of their wedding. In addition to all this, we 
you will, indeed, be bape y in giving yourself no cause for self-reproach.’ have to be au courant of the personal and domestic concerns of a 
“I’m past that,’ sai Pucilla, with a smile on her lip, and a tear in her | great number of very uninteresting people. We say nothing of 
eye. ‘I’ve not known that sensation since my father died. My chief happi- | the Robartses, who serve as a foil to the rector’s family, or of the 
FadiAoneeke es pene, ot you have — = pleasure. | conventional Lord and Lady Bernard, who are useful on occasion 
you, were your adopted child. : Ss : 4 
** Without precisely bowing the full amount of -~ words, Mrs. Pren- | 4S @ deus et dea ex machina, but we know = ee = —— 
dergast understood past bitterness and present warmth, and gratified to find | We should be bored with such unnecessary interlopers as the ills, 
that at least there wasno galling at their mutual relations, responded with | and the Sabines, and Miss Charles, and a lot more. All this 
a smile and a caress that led Lucilla to continue, ‘ As for the word that dis- | bother we are forced to endure, because, we suppose, the author 
ined cheul any Sonsmnsn, in which ony men kind hited up. If fasch | bat Sdopted & new theory of novel writing. What it is wean 
would take to it, I could more easily abstain, but you see her cnquateien are left to conjecture from her practice, aided by one critical Fae 
with nobody more recent than Horace and Dante.’ which she intimates in her second volume. Speaking o the 
6 P cannot wish it to be otherwise with her,’ said Mrs. Prendergast, | Waverley novels, she says, ‘and though they may be somewhat 
. 28 ‘4 s 
py Not » is 3 ey spe eye ne Lueilla, sadly. ‘She will oe | we wh hn, ao ay at kine Tap olla Gk «take! 
wish her life cou ulled out like defective crochet! nor wear out goo¢ 2 y * A m 
— forbearance with her antics. I did think they were ciemiaaed them together,) they formed ° wonderful, ne ae lew 
t out of me, and that your nephew was too young; but, I suppose it is | towards such nobler productions, shall we say, as Zhe Valley ofa 
ingrain, and that I should be flattered by the attentions of She-beby of six | Hundred Fires? 
—— A. Tll do my be me ag s¢ — you hee 
no e schoolmistress abroad in the morning, and you shall see what | PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
terms I will keep with Mr. Beaumont. c | Two important contributions to the history of ancient art, written and 
It would not do, however. Lucilla was not to be restored so | edited by Mr. Falkener, have been issued this week by Messrs. Longman 
easily to her better self. There were ladies to outshine and daz- | and Co. One of them, a treatise entitled Dedalus: or the Causes and 
zle ; there were curates to fascinate ; there was even a dean to | Principles of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture, is the fruit of an exhaus 
beguile “‘ into turning over her music while she sang.” In the end, | tive research which has yielded some unexpected results. The frontit 
our wayward, splendid Lucilla has to leave her home at good, | piece of the volume, a restoration of the Parthenon, showing the chry* 
gentle a Prendergast’s, to leave her pupil, ‘ Glumdalelitch,” elephantine statue of Pallas, by Sap s er the peepee. yo 
sorrowing for her departure ; and grieving and humbled to seek, | 2"°° of ® vaulted ceiling to a Greck temple. = ha fo - 
elsewhere, an honourable independence bination may be to the ideas entertained by most classical archaeologists, 
We ous t that h : th ! a ti f the | ¥° counsel them to suspend their judgment until they have weighed the 
: ome Aggy or ~tarlrggapa Fa e reader some notion OF tie," arguments adduced in its favour. Perhaps, they will see the more cause 
kind of thought, feeling, and characterizatipn, which may be to abstain from dogmatising on the subject, when they are reminded that 
found in these scenes from a spinster’s life. The two volumes, in Mr, Falkener’s opinion is supported by that of so eminent an authority 
which they are displayed, contain various incidents, but the | Quatremére de Quincy, who maintains that the arch which figures 0B 
on such as it is, exhibits little — a — kind. The many Roman coins of Grecian buildings represents the vault of the 
work, 1n our opinion, is unnecessarily ong; and the conversa- | temple. 


tional element, which is so largely employed, is, we think,| Mr. Falkener’s other work is the well known Musewm of Classieal 

superabundant and tedious. Those with whom the authoress of 4”tiguities, which now appears in a new edition, complete in one hand 
e Heir of Redch fe is held in high estimation, and who distrust | 9°™¢ and richly bound volume, uniform with the Dedalus, 

our judgment, will at least, be able to form some conception of | Dr. Bree, whose name is not unknown among naturalists, has essai 

her new work, from the comments which we have made and the | to break a lance with Mr. Darwin, to whose last famous book he 

| ae ee which we have extracted. The moral spirit of the work | replied in one entitled Species not 7 vansmutable, nor the Result of Seco 

ma 


y be inferred from one concluding citation. Speaking of that | @”y Causes. ; 
My Life and What Shall I Do with It? is a treatise in which “48 


Old Maid” discusses ‘ the more usually practicable ways in which edu- 
eated gentlewomen, who have leisure and the will, may employ their owt 
advantages in the improvement of uneducated and ungentle women, 

of their social condition.” 


sweet mellow season which, in some years, succeeds with early | 
autumn the stormy Augusts and Julys and the blighting spring 
months, our lady novelist continues— 

** Such an Indian summer may be Honor Charlecote’s present life. It is 
not old age, for she has still the strength and health of her best days; but 
it is the later stage of middle life, with experience added to energy. Her 


4 , p f The Reverend James White's History of England has made its appear 
| —~ yond — "Fr great a, hig" fag | cre, pong ance in a stout volume, uniform with the author’s highly esteemed 
worn sorrow- . e ved of her you “Wi , . ” 

so again the darling of her after-age, was a disappointment ; but she was Mistery t Prenee. . + es a . tly written 
patient, and patience has met with a reward even in this life. Desolateness | 4 Concise History of England is a judicious and very nea i Ibo 
taught her to rely no r on things of earth, but to satisfy her soul with | Compendium, which will be read with interest and profit by schoo: ye 
that love which is individual as well as infinite ; and that lesson learnt, the | 2d may be cordially commended to the members of Working Men’ 
human affection that once failed her is come back upon her in full measure, | Colleges and Mechanics’ Institutions, as a good introduction to mov 
She is no longer forlorn; the children whom she bred up, and those whom } elaborate works. 
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The English History of Messrs Ince and Gilbert is a considerably ex- 
tended edition of their “ Outlines of English History,” the sale of which 
bas already reached the enormous number of one hundred and seventy 
thousand copies. 

In his Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary on the New 
Testament, Dr. Bloomfield, the Vicar of Bisbrooke, and the author of the 
well-known “ Greek Testament, with English Notes,” has endeavoured 
to give effect to his original idea, of constructing a Critical as well as the 
Philological and Exegetical divisions of his work. The fruits of a nova 
recensio of the text, with appropriate justifying annotations, are con- 
tained in a closely-printed volume of moderate size ; the express object of 
which is to settle the reading of the text. The question that will occur 
to the uneducated mind on learning that such an adjustment is ne- 
cessary, is, how came this necessity to exist? Dr. Bloomfield avers that 
“ g systematic course of critical tampering with, and altering of the text 
of the New Testament, under the guise of revision had arisen, and had 
reached a considerable height some time before the writing even of our 
earliest MSS. Itis, indeed, fully proved not only on the testimony of 
Clemens, Irenseus, Jerome, and Tertullian, but of the most competent 
judge of such a matter, Origen.” Dr. Bloomfield then has undertaken to 
restore the true text of the Greck Testament. How far such an enter- 

ise is possible, in the case of a ‘systematic falsification,” such as he 
alleges, may be doubted; but that the learned and laborious collator of 
MSS. has shown immense patience in investigation, and has recorded the 
results of that investigation in an accessible form, cannot be denied. 
He has examined numerous authorities, minutely compared different 
readings, and brought together a vast deal of verbal information. The 
point of view from which Dr. Bloomfield surveys his subject is, we 
snould say, strictly orthodox. We are not aware that he rejects any 
portion of considerable length as spurious, notwithstanding his charge of 
systematic falsification, We find him defending the genuineness of the 
concluding portion of St. Mark’s Gospel; that passage of St. John’s 
Gospel which is contained between vii. 53—viii. ii.; and the passage in 
the first epistle of that Evangelist, y. pt. 7—8, which competent scho- 
lars so generally agree in rejecting as an interpolation. We have said 






Mr. B. Botfield, M.P., it is stated, is engaged on a large bibliographi- 
cal undertaking, namely, a collection of all the known catalogues of the 
monastic and private libraries of Great Britain which existed before the 
Reformation. 

Messrs. A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh, announce as forthcoming, 
“God’s Glory in the Heavens; or, something of the Wonders of Astro- 
nomy,” by Wm. Leitch, D.D., Principal of Queen's College, Canada ; 
and * The Story of the Mission Fields; how they were planted, and how 
they have prospered,” by the Reverend Thomas Smith, iA, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Rudd and Carleton, New York, are preparing for publication 
the first English translations of professor Michelet’s celebrated books on 
natural history “ L’Oiseau,” and “ L’Insecte.” The translation is by Dr. 
J. W. Palmer, to whom M., Michelet’s “ L’Amour” and “ La Femme” 
are also indebted for their remarkably good English dress. 

A new work by M., E. About, entitled “‘ Rome Contemporaine,” and an 
important publication by Admiral Bouét-Willaumez, maritime Prefect of 
Cherbourg, entitled “L’Esprit de la Guerre,” are announced as forth- 
coming by Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris. 

The same publishers have just issued the seventh volume of M. Fran- 
cois-Victor Hugo's translation of Shakespeare, containing “‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,” and ‘Romeo and Juliet,” classified by the translator as 
* Les Amants Tragiques.” 

The collected works of Madame Emile de Girardin, in six volumes, 
are about being brought out by Henri Plon, Paris, in an “ Edition de 
Luxe.” The fourth and fifth volumes will contain the “ Lettres 
Parisiennes,” and the last the dramatic works. 





enough to characterize the execution of Dr. Bloomfield’s work, and the 


spirit which animates his critical labours. 
A statement in our last number respecting the novel Hopes and Fears, 
needs some correction, ‘The volumes lately published are not wholly a 


reprint. About three-fourths of the first volume appeared in the Con- 
stitutional Review ; the other third, and the whole of the second 
volume, are new. 

Books, 


Dedalus ; or, the Causes and Princip! 
By Edward Falkener. 

The Museum of Classical Antiquities ; 
Edited by Edward Falkener. New edition, complete in one volume. 

Species not Transmutable, nor the Result of Secondary Causes. 
Critical Examination of Mr, Darwin’s work, entitled * Origin and Variation 
of Species.” By C. R. Bree, Esq., M.D. 

History of England ; from the Earliest Times to the Year Eighteen Hundred 
and Fifty-eight. By the Reverend James White. 

My Life, and What shall I Do with It?) A question for Young Gentlewomen. 
By an Old Maid. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Reverend Sydney Smith. A Selection of the most 
Memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 

The Practical Housewife ; a complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy 
and Family Medical Guide. 
&e. New edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 

The Voluntcers’ Manual of Health and Vigour ; or the Laws of Life applied 
to the Natural, Healthful, and Beautiful in Humanity. By 
Smith, M.D. 

Mary Rock. My Adventures in Texas. By Perey B. St. John. 

The Year 1800 ; or, the Sayings and Doings of our Fathers and Mothers 
Sirty Years Ago. As recorded in the Newspapers and other Periodicals. 
Prepared by F. Perigal. 


s of the Excellence of Greek Sculpture. 


PERIODICAL. 
Journal of Workhouse Visiting Society. No.9, 

ALMANACK, 
Thorley’s Illustrated Farmer's Almanack for 1861. 


Septembe r, 1860, 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr, Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, is said to be engaged upon a 
new poem, on the subject of “‘ Boadicea,” which is expected to appear in 
the course of next year. 

The concluding portion of the Reverend F. D, Maurice’s “ Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy,” and the “ Treatise on the British Constitu- 
tion,” by Lord Brougham, are about to be published by Messrs. R. 

and Co, 

Messrs. Longman and (o. are preparing for the press a “ Treatise on 
Mills and Mill Work,” by Mr. William Fairbairn, the eminent practical 
machinist. 

The Horse and its Rider,” by Sir Francis B. Head; “ Iceland: its 
Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers,” by Commander C. 8. Forbes, R.N.; 
and “Two Years’ Residence in Jiitland and the Danish Isles,” by 
Horace Marryat, are among the latest promises of Mr. Murray. 

_ Mr. Bentley has in the press, “‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of Wil- 

» first Lord Auckland, including important letters of the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, Edmund Burke, Charles Fox, Gibbon, Hume, 
ke.” edited by the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, 

Mr. Hotten is about to publish a hitherto unknown pocm written by 

author of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” while in Bedford Gaol. Mr. 
will edit the work and furnish an introduction, giving many new 
ets concerning Bunyan’s prison life. 

“The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century,” by 
the author of “Magdalen Stafford; ” “ The Manse of Mastland,”’ trans- 
ited from the Dutch by Thomas Keightley ; and ‘‘ Master Wace’s Chro- 
ticle of the Conquest of England.” edited by Sir Alexander Mallet, 

Majesty's Plenipotentiary at Frankfort, are announced by Messrs. 
ll and Daldy. 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are preparing for publication a new work 
by Frederika Bremer, “‘Two Years in Switzerland and Italy,” trans- 
Uni by Mrs, Mary Howitt ; and the record of a hunting tour in the 

hited States, entitled “The English Sportsman in the Western 


“ 


| and perfurms deeds that might put Achilles to the test. 


Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris, announce as forthcoming “La Con- 
sience ; ou, la Régle des Actions Humaines,” by M. Bautain; and anew, 
improved, and illustrated edition of the ‘ Histoire des Dues de Bour- 
gogne,”’ by M. de Barante. 

An interesting bibliographical work, “ L’ Histoire de la Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, depuis sa Fondation jusqu 4 nos Jours,” by M. Alfred 
Franklin, attaché at the Mazarin ey has been published by M. A. 
Aubry, Paris. 

M. Dentu, Paris, has brought out “ L’Heure Supréme en Italie,” by 
M. Jules Miot; “Ou L’ Alliance Anglaise, ou L’ Alliance Russe?” by 


M. J. Lecomte; “ L’Eglise en Hongrie,” by an “ Ecclésiastique Hon- 
grois;"’ and “Alexander IJ. et L’Entreyue de Varsovie,” by M. 
Herzen. 


A new monthly magazine, entitled “ Revue Nationale et Etrangére,” 
is about to be started by M. Charpentier, Paris, under the editorship of 
M. de Lomenie, professor at the College de France, and with several 


| members of the French Academy for contributors. 


being a series of Essays on Ancient Art. 


Being a | 


Ghe Theatres. 

The novelties of the weck have not hitherto been important. At the 
Lyceum, there is a wild, farcical melodrama, bearing painfully con- 
spicuous marks of its Transatlantic origin, which serves to show the 


| talent of Mr. Watkins, an American actor, in the character of a comic 


but heroic negro, who talks like the “ bones” of the Christy's Minstrels, 
In other re- 


| spects the piece, which is called the Pioneers of America, is the merest 


By the original Editor of the ** Family Friend,” | 


Hienry | 


| activity. 





tairies,” by the Honourable Grantley Berkeley. 


rubbish. At Drury Lane, there is an extremely flimsy farce, called 
Cherry and Blue, cleverly adapted from the French, and exhibiting Mr. 
Charles Mathews as one of those inexcusably faithless husbands who 
are always popular in Paris. 

However we find, in all directions, manifest signs of increased theatrical 
y. Tonight the Princess’s Theatre will open with the celebrated 
M. Fechter, in the new capacity of an English actor, as its principal 
“star.” A translation of Ruy Blas has been made for his débat. On 
Monday, Mr. Wigan will open the St. James’s Theatre, and inaugurate 
his new management with an original comedy by Mr. Tom Taylor, and 
the revival of Mr. Planché’s King of the Peacocks, A new comedy at 
the Haymarket, and a series of French performances, are likewise loom- 
ingin the not very remote distance. 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Ri demption, an elaborate proverbe by M. Octave Feuillet, in which the 
reformation of a courtesan actress is effected at great length, now edifies 
the patrons of the Vaudeville. 





Wusic. 

The present success of Macfarren’s Robin Hood has not been exceeded 
by that of any opera, English or foreign, produced in London for many 
years. The influx to Her Majesty’s Theatre on the nights of its per- 
formance is unabated, and a place cannot be had in any part of the 
house unless it is engaged days before. 

Balfe’s new opera, which ™ is writing for the Royal English Opera, 
is nearly completed, and its speedy production is expected. It is time ; 
for some remarkable novelty at this theatre is much wanted, to counter- 
balance the immense attraction of Robin Hood at the other house. 

A series of musical performances, called ‘‘ The People’s Philharmonic 
Concerts,” have been set on foot at Exeter Hall. We do not know who 
are the entrepreneurs ; the only name announced being that of Dr. James 
Pech, conductor of the orchestra. The object of the undertaking is to 
give first-rate concerts, of sacred as well as secular music, on terms as low 
as those of Jullien’s promenade concerts. We heard The Messiah the 
other evening, well performed on the whole, the principal singers being 
Madame Catherine Hayes, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 
and Mr. Weiss. The Hall was not well filled; but if these concerts are 
persisted in and judiciously conducted, they may probably become suffi- 
cieritly remuncrative. , an 

Signor Alary has becn created by the Queen of Spain a Knight of the 
Royal Order of Charles the Third. Is this as a reward for his having 
amended the score of Don Giovanni in order to enable Mario to sing the 
part of the Don? We do not know of any other way in which this 
Signor Alary has distinguished himself. ; 

‘Madame Jenny Lutzer, the well-known singer, has just gained the 
great prize of 73,000 florins (7300/. sterling) in an Austrian lottery, 
and has received the money from a banker of ue. 
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Fine Arts. 

The alterations in the National Gallery appear to be carried on 
vigorously. The portico and steps of the building are encumbered with 
the débris of the old interior hall, and with piles of new bricks; but in 
other respects, the front of the gallery looks as insignificant as ever, and 
the passer-by could not form —o> of the extensive demolition that 
has already a done upon Mr. Wilkins’ inconvenient structure. But on 

‘cing round to the rear of the building, we see an enormous gap, as if a 
~ block had been cut out from the piers which support the cupola or 
that centre ornament which has been, with so little respect, familiarl 
called “‘ the pepper castor,”’ to the staircases at each side of the old hall. 
Everythin in fact, been swept away and laid open to the sky; the 
whole of the boundary wall has been also pulled down. The only thing 
left in situ is the large marble Waterloo vase which was sculptured by 
Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., for George IV. when Prince Regent, and 
took its place in the hall of the gallery in 1837. This large object 
stands covered up by a strong hoarding to protect it from accidents. No 
intimation is yet given as to the time when the public will be readmitted 
to the gallery ; but it is expected that the alterations will be so far ad- 
vanced in a few weeks that some temporary means of access may be 
adopted, and there will be no difficulty as to the substantial completion 
of the new rooms in time for the next exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 





The Naticnal Gallery of Ireland has recently been increased by a con- 
siderable number of good pictures, some of which have been purchased, 
others have been presented by private persons, while some have been de- 
posited by the Trustees of the National Gallery, (London), Copies of 
the celebrated ‘ School of Athens”’ by Raphael, en carton, of the ‘* Peter 
Martyr,” by Titian, are among the purchases, besides a collection of 
thirty-nine Italian pictures, which the guardians have been enabled to 
purchase through the aid of private loans. The institution possesses also 
a collection of one hundred water-colour drawings bequeathed by the late 
Captain Taylor, and two pieces of sculpture, a ‘‘ Venus Anadyomene,” 
and a ‘Boy taking a Thorn from his Foot,” presented by Mrs. Car- 
michael. 


Apropos of colossal statues, we have to add to the list of modern works 
of the kind, a statue of the Holy Virgin, in bronze, the work of M. Bon- 
nassieux, which has recently been erected on Mount Corneille, at Puy. 
This figure is above fifty feet high, and formed in no less than 120 pieces ; 
it has also in the interior a winding staircase. ‘The metal was part of the 
spoils of Sebastopol, taken by the ay and is said to have been made 
up of 213 cannons, which the Emperor directed to be used for this pur- 
pose. Some unfortunate misprints in our remarks on colossal statues, 
require that we should correct them by explaining that, “ the great statue 
of Athene,” referred to by Demosthenes, was the Minerva Poliades, and 
that the height of this statue was not known, and consequently, not the 
same as that of the Egyptian colossi. The position of the Wellington 
statue and the “ Achilles” is said to be most advantageous instead of 
disadvantageous, 


A monument to Shakspere, at Me!bourne, has been very liberally sub- 
scribed for, and the committee haye come to the decision to be guided by 
English taste in the selection of a design. The authorities representative 
of our taste who have been proposed are Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Ruskin, and 
Sir Charles Eastlake. The duty of giving the casting vote between 
opinions so firmly held and so forcibly expressed as we imagine they 
would be in such a committee of taste, must prove to be rather an oner- 
ousone. Six of the most eminent English sculptors, and all the artists of 
Victoria, are invited to compete. 

BIRTHS, 

On the Mth of September, at Neemuch, the Wife of Captain Gurney Hanbury, of 
H.M.’s 8th Hussars, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Poonah, Bombay, the Baroness De Hochepicd-Larpent, of a son. 

On the Mth of October, at Castleton, Monmouthshire, the Honourable Lady 
Walker, of a son. 

On the lth, at Brussels, the Princess Theobald de Vismes et de Ponthien, ofa 
daughter. 

On the Mth, at Florence, the Wife of Alexander Macbean, Esq., H.M.’s Consul at 
Leghorn, of a daughter. 

On the 18th, at the Windsor Hotel, Moray Place, Edinburgh, the Countess of 
Munster, of a son, 

On the 18th, at Southsea, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel William Stuart, M.P., 
of Kempston, Beds, of a son and heir. 

On the 20th, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Drake, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Anglesey, Hants, the Wife of Captain Thomas Wilson, of H.M.S, 
St. Vincent, of a son. 

On the 22d, the Widow of Colonel Reynell Pack, of ason. 

On the 22d, at Canwick Hall, near Lincoln, the Wife of Major Waldo Sibthorp, 
M.P., of a son, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th of August, the Hon. Terence Aubrey Murray, Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of New South Wales, to Agnes Anne, third daughter of John Wil- 
liams Edwards, Esq., formerly of Fairlawn House, Hammersmith, 

On the 18th of October, at the British Embassy, Hanover, Francis Gosling, Esq., 
to Katherine Henrietta, second daughter of the Reverend Charles Allix Wilkinson, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Hanover. 

On the 16th, at Stillorgan, Ireland, the Honourable Perey Wyndham, second son 
of Lord Leconfield, to Madeline, daughter of the late Sir Grey Campbell, Bart. 

On the 16th, at the British Embassy in Paris, the Right Honourable Sir William 
Meredith Somerville, Bart., M.P., to Maria Georgina Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Herbert George Jones, Sergeant-at-Law. 

On the 20th, at Inchmarlo, Kincardinshire, Francis Boyd Outram, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, only son of Lieutenant-General Sir James Outram, Bart, G.C.B., 
to Jane Anne, eldest daughter of Patrick Davidson, Esq., of Inchmarlo. 

On the 23d, at the British Consulate, Ostend, H. V. Pennefather (late Captain 
Forty-First Regiment), to Margaretta, only daughter of Sir John de la Pole, Bart. 

On the 23d, at the British Embassy, Turin, Captain Richard Newsham Pedder, 
Tenth Hussars, eldest son of Edward Pedder, Esq., Ashton Park, Lancashire, to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir William Henry Feilden, Bart., Feniscowles, 
Lancashire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 15th of September, at Oot d, Madras, Frederick Richard Clayton- 
East, Esq., Captain of the Eighth Madras Cavalry, youngest son of the late Sir 
E, Clayton-East, Bart., of Hall Place, Berks, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

On the 16th, at Boulogne, Lady Kinnier Macdonald, widow of the late Sir John 
Kinnier Macdonald, of Sanda. 

On the 17th, at her residence, 32, St. Giles’s, Oxford, Catherine, relict of the late 
Anthony Grayson, D.D., late Principal of St. Edmund Hall. 

On the 18th, at Palermo, on board H.M.S. Cressy, Gilbert H. T. Eliott, mid- 
ehipman, aged eighteen and a half years, son of Rear-Admiral Russell Eliott. 

On the 18th, in Grafton Street, the Right Honourable Lady Downes, aged sixty- 





one. 
On the 20th, Henry Curwen, Esq., of Workington Hall,” Cumberland, and Belle 
, Windermere, aged seventy-six, : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on Wednesday the 


2ith day of Oct. 1860. 


188UE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued ...ccceeeeseeeeee£29,165,615 


28,165,615 


Government Debt ...66+0++++ £11,015, 

Other Securities.......... ° 3,459,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion .. 13,690,045 
| Silver Bullion..... eeeeee - 





| —_— 
| 28,169,015 


BANKING DEPARTMEYT. 


Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 
Rest +» 3,181,576 





es eee eee eeee . 
Public Deposits" . eeveee 3, 
Other Deposits ........00006 14,786,598 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 794,214 


£36,478,133 








Government Securities (inclu- 

ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,490, 
Other Securities....... covcess 19,7000 
Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin ,... 





eeeee 744,661 





£26 ,678,133 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div, Acct. 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 














METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £102 10 0 ., £0 ° 6 


Iron, Welsh Bars..., 6 5 0.. 7 08 





Mexican Dollars . © © © | Lead, British Pig... 2410 0... 25 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard... 051 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 . 1718 8 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 26. 

. & & s. | 68. a & 

Wheat,R. 0. 53to 62 Fine ...... 50to0 58 Fine...... 72to76 Indian Corn. 3to# 
Fine...... 62—65 Foreign,R. 55—65 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed.. 0— © 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 70—74 Maple .... 38— 40 Fine.... 0-8 
Fine ..... . 49-53 + 38—42 y 35—42 | Poland 0— 0 
White Old 60—63 30—34 0— 0 Fine 0-6 
Pine + 61— 67 - 38—42 ks 38— 46 Potato..., 2%-2 
New . 42—50 . 57-72 Harrow... 48—55 Fine ..., 2-3 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct. 20. 
Wheat ..... 608.6%, | Rye ....... 348. 7 
Barley ..... 40 7 Beans...... 50 2 
Oats ...066. 23 7 Peas ....... 41 11 


FLOUR. 
Town ‘made .......++++ per sack 57s. to 60s. 
SOCONAS ....ccecccccecscccecees 48 — 5! 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship4é — 4: 
Norfolk and Stockton .,....... 43 — 45 
American .,,....per barrel 30 — 33 
Canadian .......-+0.40 eee 30 — 33 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat .... 598, 8d, | Rye ...0.+. 38% Th 









Barley.... 39 3 Beans...... 49 W 
Oats ...... 25 3 | Peas....e+e 0 
PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 16*. 0d. doz. 
Carlow, 0/. 0s. to 0/. 0s. per ewt. A 
Bacon, Irish ......+.+++ per cwt. 70s. — 7 
| Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 = 
Derby, pale ......sesseeeseee 70-7 
Hames, LOE .ccccccccscccccccces 7% — % 


| Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 8. 6¢ 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 















NEWGATE aND LEaDENAALL.* CaTILe MARKET.” , Heap or Carrie st TES 
*. sd . a. #. d. d. 8. d. | CAaTTLs-MARKET 
Beef... 2 sore 4 OtO4 4tod 8 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 2 sees 4 6—410—5 2 Beasts., 5,500 ..... 1000 
Veal... 4 oe 3 8—4 O— 4 6) Sheep..26,700 ..... 4,50 
Pork.. 3 oe 4 8—5 O—5 4) Calves., 290 ..... 
Lamb. 0 cove 09 O—O0 O—O O| Pigs... 450 ..+0. 10 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. , 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 280s. tod0ls. Down Tege ........+- per ib. 20d. to 24 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 360 — 560 Half-bred Wethers...... coves =F 
Sussex ditto..... eovcees 200 — 320 Leicester Fleeces ... -s- 2 
Farnham ditto - © — © | Combing Skins. 4-8 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. WHitrcnaret. —— 









Hay, Good ...cccece 758. £0 BAS. cececeseees 958. CO L1G cececeeeeee 1208. 
— 60 scuoe' OS OEE 
o— 0 oes 
P eccccdee OO = 299 ceccee 120 — 128 
Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 38 ceccceceeee 30 D ctsssetcsis’ Oe ae 
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UCKLEY’S SERENA DERS.— 
8T. JAMES'S HALL.—The original Buckley's SERE- 
ERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadway, 
NADOY NIGHT at 8, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at 3. 
La and Tickets may be secured at Mr. Austin’s Ticket- 
28 








cadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls 
office, a ee night at Half-past Seven, and Saturday 
Pernoon at Half-past Seven. 


R KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MU- 

7M, 0} ite the Haymarket, OPEN DAILY from 

19 till ety ser 10.—Programme of Lectures for Octo- 
. Sand 8o’clock~IIl effects of various avocations upon 
veraith with Pictorial Illustrations shown by the Oxyhy- 
a n Light and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. Nine 
seek Half an hour with the Mediums and Spirit Rappers, 
vith numerous experiments. Admission, Is. Dr. Kahn's 
by A y of Marriage,” and his new work on “‘ Woman, 











specially considered in her relation to the Married State." 
Published by J. Auten, 20, Warwick Lane, E.C., price 1s. 
each ; or either sent free by post for 18 stamps direct from 
the Author. Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
———,5 xs Pr) =... * = 
PPs’S HOMGEOPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
g power of this preparation have procured its general 
ion as a most desirable breakfast beverage Sold in 
jib. fid., and 1b., Packets, at ls. 6¢d. per tb. Each Packet is 
jabelled, “ Janes Errs, Hom@opathic Chemist, London.” 
—_——"TFTi UL 7 rr’ 5 - ,orey ° ¥ 1h 
T. JAMES’S HALL RESTAURANT, 
REGENT STREET and PICCADILLY. 
LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, WINES, LIQUERS, &e, 
This Establishment is unrivalled for ‘ts cccommodation 
for Ladies and Families dining. 








W. DONALD, Proprietor. 
———saom A Ca? ‘UD ADLo) Wb ~ 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in Engiand are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, Ki 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Sd., 2 
fouchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s . 
la Md, Is. dd, Is. 6d., and Is. 8d. a and Coffee to the 
value of 40s, sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight m 
of the City. 


DiNNEFORDS 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
— oy Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 












King William Street, City . 
I . 








nm. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
jieate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
able and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnxeroanp and 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


>A LY ray > += . 
BES ETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
Prench's,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Mouey Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 

65 AND 614, CHEAPSIDE. 








fokd's AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 
fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine « loth, 
with military braiding, 2ls.; Lyons Velvet, 42s., aud 





63s., 


ts 
FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, for Dinner or Evening 
Dress, of Lyons Velvet, Cashmere, or Cloth, beautifully 
braided, from 21s. to 5 guineas. Hy far the largest and 
cheapest stock in London. Iilustrations free. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London. 




















ORD'S EUPEPLON MANTLES, in 
rich Seal-skin—black, brown, or grey—at 2 and 
(guineas ; in French Ribbed Cloth, at 1] to 5 guineas ; and 





in Lyons Velvet, 5 to 12 guineas. These new and beautiful 
mantles are altogether of a superior order of taste and style, 
andfully merit the title of ‘‘ beautiful attire Illustra- 
tions post free. 

THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 
dtyles in every material for the scason 
POPE and PLANTER, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


“DR. DE JONGH’S 
HTB of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 
v + ris 

[JGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

talest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
ONETHPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGMS, ANET- 
MATISM, GOUT, GENERAL DEDILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 





SICKETS, INFANTIIE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS 
AFFECTIONS. — 
Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 





beriess eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half. pint 
of Dr. og Joncu’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of 
aay otherkind. Hence, as it is incomparably the best, so it 
is likewise unquestionably the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy, 
Mitedly recommend this unrivalied preparation to invalids 
Noorner OIL CAN POSSIBLY PRODYCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL 
RESULTS. 
Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., T.C.D., 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; Presi 

dent of the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland ; Visit 

ing Physician to Steevens’s Hospital; Consulting Phy 
tician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &e. &e. 

I have frequently prescribed Dr. de J 
Brown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a 
=r to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 

ue, 















“Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1960.” 


Sold oncy in Ivreniat Half-pints, 2+. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, %s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxnon's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
rtxvive, by respectable Chemists 

Consianr 


Sore rs, 
AYSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 





_— CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 


raw a wey " 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Scarlatina.—In the whole category of human ailments 
ene is more pregnant with mischief than this very formida- 
die disease, most frequently attacking youth, but sometimes 
extending its ravages among the adult population, What 
pa would parents be spared ; what trouble would rela- 
on avoid; how happy would still be the widowed home, if 
is fearful scourge had been driven out it made the 
sad and the affections desolate. Molloway’s 

Omtment possesses this power in a wonderful degree ; when 
Tubbed outside the throat, it assuages the fevered heat, cools 
the inflamed membranes, relaxes the contracted muscles, 
and prevents the putrid sores from spreading, while the Pills 











OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
cone PANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


S of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Approved drafts ne 
Every description of 
Kanking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


» x \¢ a 
\ HEAL ELLEN MINING COMPANY 
(Limited). 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

To be incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, 
by which the liability of each Sharcholder is limited tothe 
amount of his subscription. 

Capital, 60,000/., in 12,000 Shares of 5’. each. Deposit, 1. per 

Share on application, and 1/. 10s. on allotment. 
Directors 
Percival Champion, Esq., Lioyd’s, and 26, Cornhill 

W. Cropper, Esq., Liverpool. 

am Ferguson, Esq., (Messrs. 

Co.), London. 

E.W. Fernie, Esq., 11, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Coard W. Squarey, Esq., Salisbury. 

* Stubbs, Esq. (Messrs. James Stubbs, Price, and 

» Liverpool. 

Colonial Committee. 
Abraham Scott, Esq., Adelaide. 
Edward Jones Spence, Esq., ditto. 
Newell V. Squarey, Esq., ditto 
Auditors. 
David Alison, Esq., Basinghal! 
bk. C. Koch, Esq Threads 

Bankers.— Messrs. Fuller, bury, 

Lombard Street. 

Solicitors.— Messrs. Young, Jones, and Vallings, St. Mildred’'s 

Court 
Brokers .—Messrs. George Burnand and Co., 69, Lombard 
Ss 














Robert Benson and 














Strect 
edle street 






Secretary.—Mr. John Henry Koch. 
Temporary Offices.—185, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and 
working, on a more extended scale, a valuable Silver Lead 
Mine, called Wheal Ellen, situated in the Mount Barker 
Eleetoral District of South Australia, which has been profit 
and 


ably the since 1857 
which only 3 
render it one of the most productive and profitable mines in 
the colony. 

It is not often that an undertaking is brought forward pre 
senting such promising indications of snecess as are pre 
sented by this Company. T reserves of ore standing in 
the mine are immediately available, and there can be no 
doubt that within a few months afterthe Company has com 
menced working dividends will be paid. The Directors be 
lieve that the auriferous ores alone, on confirmation of the 
a s obtained, will pay ahandsome return on the capital of 
the mpany 
Detailed prospectuses and forms of application can be ob 
tained at the offices of the Company, where plans of the pro 
perty, sections of the mine, valuations and inventories of 
the buildings, plant, stock, and machinery, together with 
specimens and analyses of the ores, and account sales of pro- 
duce already sold, may be seen. 


worked by proprietors 
































NOTIC 
\V HEAL ELLEN MINING COMPANY 
LIMITED) of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
No applications for Shares can be received after Tuvas 

pay, the Ist of November. 
Hy order, JOHN H. KOCH, Secretary 

185, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
Loudon, October 27, 1860. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE 
~ INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
8, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
7 Vie. cap. 43. 


AND 


Fst antiswep a.p, 1864, 
Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 
fe 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
Nocharge for Stamp Duty on Px 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effected on the Now Panriciratine 
*nincirLe, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
y of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
fferent classes of Assurers. 
ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 
The Tables for Reversiona nd Deferred Annuitics are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
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| source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 


| ormolu ornaments, from 2/. lis 





change the depraved state of blood throughout the system 





health and forty 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 


Half Premium Whole Premium 





Aue First Seven Years. after Seven Years. 
25 ZL O10  cescccveee #2 1 8 
3 © BS 6 coccrscoee 39 ES O 
35 15 2 210 4 
40 9 218 10 





SB ses 
ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


re i 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


a . ‘ "- The , , r 
JPEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PLECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached clsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two scts of bars, 
51. 15s. to 33. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5I. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
to 18/.; Chimney-picces, 
from 1/. 4s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates. 
» . r + . 
YAPIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea-Trays and Waiters 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty ison show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per sct of three... ......eeeee 
Ditto, Iron Ditto...... 
Convex shape, ditto.. 
Round and Gothic W 
equally low 


, > > 
\ TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-picces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom ( net Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooma, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 




















from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
from 8s. éd.to 4 guincas, 
«+.» from 7s. fd. 

aiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, 

















Nix, and Mathieson, 77, 





1 Set A tty ’"S MISCELLANY. 

Price 2s. 6d. Cowrenrs for Novemper. No. 
CCLXXXVII. 

THE SHINGLETON MYSTERY. 
A Sea-sipr Story. 
By Dupiev Coster. 
. The Italian Question. (Outremanche Corres- 
ndence. No, X 


2 
3. The French Almanacks for 1861, 
4. Thomas Carlyle, 
5. The House, Blaswick, Part IT. 
6. Tomboli. 
7. Agnés Sorel, 
8. A Manual Exercise. 
9. The Shipwrecked One. By Edgar A. Bowring. 
OUR DIAMONDS RESET; 
OR A COQUETTE’S CAPITULATION. 
In five chapters. 

London: Ricuarp Beytriey, New Burlington Street, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Harnison Arns- 
|} wortn, Esq. 
Contents for Novemper. No, COCCLXXIX. 
1. The Druses of the Hauran. 
2. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” Part 
the Eleventh. 
3. Cato of Utica, By Sir Nathaniel. 
4. Bethlehem—Jerusalem — Golgotha. 
Charles Kent. 
5. Struenzee. 
6. A Good Match. 
7. Continental Spas. 
8. The Statue of the Market-Place. 
Pickersgill. 
9. First Voyage Round the World. 
10. A Holiday Tourin Spain. By a Physician, 
11. The Theory of Natural Frontiers. 
CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Published this day, 8vo. price 6d. 


[tary and the WESTERN POWERS, 
By Ricnarp Conoreve. 


London: GronorSMANWARING, successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


By Monkshood. 


| 





By W. 


By William 








NDIGO! INDIGO! INDIGO! 
The general want of Information upon this Topic 
renders a Work illustrative of the Subject a great de- 
sideratum. The only one is “RURAL LIFE IN 
BENGAL,” which not only embraces a pictorial ac- 
count of its culture and manufacture, but enters fully 
into the social and political bearings of the question. 
It also coistains most interesting descriptions of Euro- 


| pean and Native life in the rural districts, illustrated 


| 


| 





| 








€ 


by 166 fine Engravings, Super royal 8vo. price 18s, 
W. Tuacker and Co, 87, Newgate Street, London, 


4 re rw eggs 
S W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadcts, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 








MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
~ . 
iD MOS and SON can confidently 
4e assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trade, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 
ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 
cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 
manship may be relied on. 
THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreign Markets, 
THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations 
THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures 
N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the ney returned. 
Gratis on application, or post-free 
Rook for the presemt Season, conta ning “* The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,’ with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of pric Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HAKT STREET 


y ‘DEW > hau i 

THE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 

in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding ,Traveliing, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 

E. MOSES and SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, 
BOOTMAKERS, &c 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXPORD STREET, Corner of HART STR 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIKE, 
The Establishments are closed every Friday evening at 
sunset, until Saturday, sunset, when business is rcsumed till 
ll o'clock. 
BY HER MAJBSTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
> ry ‘ 2 ‘ 

R. ESKELL, Sugeon Dentist, 8, Gros- 

venor Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
ETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages— 

First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and me 
ism, can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and 
siN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
*,and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 

Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a moveable, flexible, and imperishable base, 
from which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained that the tecth are perfectly immoy 
able, except at the option of the wearer. 

Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not im 
paired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a lifetime. 

Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these Tecth in any of the above cases, without the aid of a 
dentist. 

Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where spe 
cimens be seen and every information obtained. De 
stopped. Loose Tecth fastened. All consulta 
Terms strictly moderate.—$, Grosyc: or Street, 
and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham 


Ara] 




















E. Moses and Sons’ 
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13, Great Marlborough Street 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of“ Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,” &c. 3 vols. 
** In every sense a charming novel. It will increase 
the author’s popularity a thousandfold.”— Messenger. 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, By J. 


C, Jearrreson, Esq. 2 vols. with Plates, 2ls. 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER; being 


Twenty-five Years’ Literary and Personal Recollee 
tions. 2 vols, 21s, 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. 


Edited by Capt. Avimer. 2 vols. 2Is. 


MONEY. By Colin Kennaquhom. 


3 vols, 
“ A really good novel,”—John Bull. 


DAUNTON MANOR HOUSE. A 


Novel. 3 vols. 
AND HALL’S 





CHAPMAN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By Tuomas Macknicnr. 
Vol, III, completing the Work. 





Will be ready in a few days. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS 
IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. 


By Henry James SLAck. 





1 vol. ped sand 8vo. 


COSTUME IN I IN ENGLAND. 
By F. W. Farruorr. 
A New Edition, with Additions, and upwards of 
700 Wood-cuts by the Author. 
(This day. 


Crown 8vo. 15s, 
CHAMOIS HUNTING in the 
MOUNTAINS OF BAVARIA. 


' By Cuartes Boner. 
With Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions. 
Post 8vo. 10s, [On Monday. 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 


By Antnony Trottorr, 
n three vols. post 8vo. 


LEAVES FROM THE OLIVE 
MOUNT POEMS. 


By Carnertve Frances B. Macreapy. 
Feap., 8vo, price 5s, 


THE WHIST PLAYER. 
THE LAWS —_, a OF SHORT 
WHIST 
Explained and Illustrated by Colonel B*** 
With numerous Diagrams printed in Colours, Imp. 
16mo, Second Edition, 5s, 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
FROM THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I. 
With Introductory References to 
that of Earlier Times. 

By Isaac Burr, M.P. 

Formerly Professor of Political E conomy in 
the University of Dublin, 

In2 volumes demy 8vo. 36s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S STANDARD 
EDITIONS OF POPULAR Avrmens. 


Third Edition, crown 8 
\ M. THACKERARYS IRISH 
. SKETCH BOOK, 
With Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
= SMITH’S WILD OATS and 
1 DEAD LEAVES 











hird Edition, 5s 
TROLLOPE'S THE BER- 

— AMS. A Novel. 

‘ourth Edition, 5s 

"TROL LOPE’S DOCTOR 
THORNE. A Novel. 

hird Edition, 5s, 
A NTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE 

KELLYS and the O’KELLYS., 


i bf 





| yeni! 














Price 5s, 
H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES 
e GATHERED from “HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” 





Second Edition, 5s. 
OBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS 
Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror, Written by 
HIMserr. 





Fourth Edition, 


M* GASKELL’S NORTH and SOUTH. 





Second Editio 
A. SALA’S GASLIGHT and DAY- 


¢ LIGHT, with some London Scenes they Shine 
upon, 


CHAPMAN and HAtt, 193, Piccadilly, | 


| Ancient and Modern Poetry, 


Just published, imperial 4to., half-morocco, gilt edges, price 57. 5s., 
120,000 Names, 


IMPERIAL ATLAS 


THE 
OF MODERN 


. Peo 
with Index of nearly 


GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of One Hundred carefully-coloured Maps, embracing the most recent Discoveries, and 


the latest Political Divisions of 
Compiled from the most authentic sources. 


Territory in all parts of the World, 
With an Index of nearly 120,000 Names, the 


most copious cver published. 


“‘A highly satisfactory publication. 


The maps are everything that could be wished, so far aS ate 


curacy, distinctness, neatness, and fulness of detail are concerned.” — Athenee um, 


* One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. 2670 iat “s 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Politi- 
cal, Statistical, and Descriptive. 

Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
lans, &c. 

** All the articles that we have examined, whether 
long or short, have exhibited a greater degree of cor- 
rectness in minute details than we should have thought 
practicable in so comprehensive a work.” —Atheneum, 

“By far the best Gazetteer in our language.”— 
Critic, 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick 


attempted.”—Critic. 


2 vols. imperial Svo. 2888 pp., inc sea the § 
ment, 4/. 17s. 6d. € he Supple 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC, 
With a Suprriement, containing an extensive college 
tion of Words, Terms, and Phrase $ not included in 
previous En; glis h Dictionaries, 
Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D, 
Illustrated by above 2500 engravings on Wood, 
“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best Ep glish 
Dictionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state 
of knowledze permitted, has made some approach toe 
wards pertection.”—British Quarterly Review, 


Square, City ; and all Booksellers, 





MOORE’S LALLA ———. ILLUSTRATED BY 
TENNIEI 


On Tuesday next will be “publishe d, in 1 vol., feap. 
d4to., price 21s. in orn: umental covers ; or 36s, bound 
in morocco by Hayday 

\ OORE’S LAL LA ROOKH. With 

Sixty-nine Illustrations from original Drawings 
by John Tenniel, engraved on Wood by Dalziel 

Brothers ; and Five Initial Pages of Persian Design by 

T. Sulman, Jun., engraved on Wood by H. N. 

Woods, 

London : 


‘SECOND 


and Rone RTS. 


TO GENERAL | 


Lonoman, Green, LonoMAn, 


STEPPING-STONE 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Just published, in 18mo. price 1 
HE STE PPING-STONE to "KNOW- 
LEDGE, Second Series, containing upwards of 
Eight Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscella- 


neous Subjects connected with Every-Day Life and | 


Conversation, not contained in the First Series. 

In the same Series, price Is. each, Stepping-Stones to 
— LEDGE, First Series | MUSIC, Is. 

ASTRONOMY, 1s. 
ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
! FRENCH CONVERSATION 
PRONUNCIATION, 





nIOG RAPHY, Is. 
GEOGRAPHY, Is 
ROMAN HISTOR Y, Is. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. and 
FRENCH HISTORY, ay! ls. 
BIBLE KNOWLEDG 
ANIMAL and 
Price ls. 
NATURAL HISTORY of the 
ANIMALS, Two Parts, ls. each. 
L ondon Lone MAN, Grei x, Lonemay, and Roperts. 


ay 1 “fe: ap. Svo. 68. 
AITH F Ul FOR 
y Covmene P ogg 

By the same Authe 


VEG ETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, | 


VERTEBRATE 


EVER, 


THE ANGE ‘LIN THE Tov SE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This ds Ly, Second and Chez aper Edition, 4s. 6d. 
‘WORD AND GOWN, By the Author 
of ‘* Guy Livingstone.” 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE; or, Thorough. 
Joun W. Parker, and Sox, West Strand. 


This day, post 8vo. 9s. 


THE WILLOW. 


London : 





A Tale 


W* ARING 
of Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago, | 


By the Author of “ The Nut-Brown M: sids.”” 
By the same Author, 


MEG OF ELIBANK AND 
TALES, 9s. 


OTHER 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family 
Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. PARKI rand S@x, West Strand, 


Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, 
\ JILL ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 
LISHMAN IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 
graphy. By WiuiiaMm Darron, Author of ** The Wolf- 
Boy of China,” ** The White Elephant,” &e, 
London : A. W. Bexnert, 5, Bishopsgate St. Ww ithout. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. ie 
\ Companion Vo ume to * Edgar's Herees of 


England,” 
ae HEROES of EUROPE: a Bio- 
graphical Outline of European History, from 
A.D. TU0to a.p. 1700. By Henry G. Hewrerr, With 
Sixteen large Illustrations, engraved on Stecl. Thick 
12mo. price 6s. in gilt cloth. 
** All history resolves its¢ 
graphy of a few stout and earnest persons.’ 
son’s Essays. 
London: Bick: 


SECON D-H. AND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free, for 2 Stamps 
AWSON’S CITY of L ONDON BOOK 
CIRCULAR, for Novemrer, containing 4000 
Volumes of Standard Second-hand Books, in all classes 
of Literature, including Natural History, Topography, 
Facetie, lilustrated 


*—Emer- 


ers and Busu, 






, Leicester Square. 





Works, &e. 
Witirm Dawsow and Sons, 74, 
London, E.C. Establis 


Cannon Street, City, 
hed 1809, 






If very easily into the bio- | 


UARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXVI, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS -— 
The Empire of Brazil, 
Deaconesses. 
Public Schools, 
Wills and Willmaking. 
George Eliot’s Novels. 
Arrest of the Five Mgmbers by Charles I, 
Iron Sides and Wooden Walls. 
Competitive Examinations. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On the 31st instant, will be res 
INOETH BRITISH Ri EVIEW, 
| LY Cowrenrs of No, LXVI. Novemner, 1860, 


1. Modern Thought: its Progress andConsummation 
—2. The Disturbances in Syria—3. Leigh Hunt—4 
The Spanish Republics of South Americae5, Th 
Province of Logic and Recent British Logicians: Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures—6. Lord Macaulay's 
Place in English Literature—7. American Humour— 
8. Revivals—9. The Martyrdom of Galileo—10, The 
| Sicilian Game. 

Edinburgh : 





Sp me ee” 





T. and T. Crank. London: Hammroy, 
ADAMS and Co. 


Buscew OOD’S MAGAZINE iB 
for November 1860. No. DXLI. Price 2s, 
CONTENTS + 

Appointments — Nomination and 





Ci - il Service 
Competition, 
Carpe Diem. 
The Romance of Agostini.— Part III. 
The Administration of India, 
Judicial Puzzles.—The Annesley Case, 
Ary Scheffer. 
Norman Sinclair: an ~ eet 
The Courtesies of Wa 
Dando, the Oyster-E “a Fe 
Ships of War in Armour, 
Wititiam Biackwoop and Sows, 
London. 


Part X, 


Edinburgh and 





tASER’S M AGAZINE for - Novewser, 
2s. 6d., CONTAINS : 

The Philosophy of Marriage, studied under Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell. By a Man hester Man. 
France and Paris, Forty, Thirty, and Twenty 
Years ago. By a Man on the Shady Side of 

Fifty. Second Paper. 
Marie Antoinette’s Farewell to her Son. e 
Alexander Von Humboldt at the Court of Berlin. 
By R. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 
Newark Abbey.—August 1842. With a Reminis- 
| cence of August 1807. By T. L. Peacock. 
Gryll Grange By the Author of “ Headlong 
Hall.” Ch apters XXX. to XXXII. 
Hunting and Hunters. : 
The Sentiments, according to Phrenology, Ex- 
amined, By Alexander Bain. 
Ida Conway.—A Tale. By J. M.C. 
Political Economy in the C louds. 
Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,” fr 
Thi nd Concluding Pape r. 
Chronicle of Current History. 
| London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand, W.C. 


ACMILLAN 7S MAGAZINE 
M Edited by re MAsson 


| No. XITI. for 





= 


Chapter V 


7832. 


ym 1815 to 1S. 





November 1860, is ready this day, 
price One Shilling 


| ConTENTS : _ 
| 1. Life and Poetry of Keats. By the Editor. 
| 2. A Defence of Mother rs-in-Law. By a Son-ie- 


} Ditto. 


3. Kylee-Jook and the Weird of | Wanton Wa 
By George Cupples. Chapters 5 und 6, 
4. The Lost ¢ ‘Ine. 


| 
| 
5. Svstematized Exercise. By ~~ ibald Mac , 
| 6. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chapters 31 and o-. 
7. Blind! By the Author of * 7} ohn Halifax. 
| 8. The Golden Island: Arran San Ayr. 
| 9. wg Cities: Benares. oes 
j 10. The Neapolitan sor noag and the Fugitive 
Sew: Law. By the Rey. F. D,. Maurice. 
11. Torquil and Oona. By Ales xander Smith. 
12. Italian Unity and the National Movement in 
| By J.S. Barker. 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Europe. ia 
aud II., handsomely be und in cloth’ 


*. Volumes I. 
price 7s. 6d. each. : 
MAcuInian and Co. London and Cambridge. 

all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at 


Sold by 
the Railway stations. 











OF 


RE! 
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GO_— 
ALBEMARLE Strert, Oct. 1860, 


MR. MURRAY'S 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


IFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 
wae PITT, with Extracts from his Unpublished THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
Correspondence and MSS, Papers, By Earl STAN- TLES OF THE WORLD from MARATHON TO 
HOPE (Lord MAHON), Portrait. Vols. 1 and 2, WATERLOO. By Sir Epwarp 8. Creasy, Chief 
Post 8v0. Justice of Ceylon, Emeritus Pr rofessor of History at 


the University College, London, late Fellow of 
HISTORY of the ‘UNITED NETHER- King’s Callage, Combelige. Tenth Biition, Ove, 
LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the with Plans, 10s. 6d, 
Death of Olden Barneveld. Embracing a detailed Ac- 


If. 
LOTHROP RISE AND PROGRESS of the ENG- 


| NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


count of the Spanish Armada. By J. 
MOTLEY. Portraits. 2 er 8vo. LISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular Account of 
3 ‘ the Primary Principles, the Formation and Deve- 
THE DIARY inp CORRESPON- lopment of the English Constitution, avoiding all 


Party Politics. By Sir Epwarp 8. Creasy, Chief 


2K, Speaker of the House of C 802- Justice of Ceylon, Emeritus Professor of History ay 
CHESTER, ® by his SON. . Portrait, aS the Unive rsity College, London, late F ellow ot 


King’s College, Cambridge. Fifth E dition, post 8vot 
y . 78. Gd, 
THE LIFE AND ‘ ORKS OF ALEX-| ‘™ 
ANDER POPE. New Edition. Containing more 


It. 
than 300 Unpublished Letters. Preceded by a Critical _FRANCATELLI’S MODERN cooK, 


Essay and a New Life of the Poet. By Rev. WHIT- a Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its 
WELL ELWIN. Portr 1% Vol, 1.” 8vo. Branches, adapted as well for the Largest Establish- 


ments as for the Use of Private Families. Eleventh 
THE SEVENTH VOI UME OF THE Edition, Svo. with numerous Engravings, I2s, 
Si yV hh. 4U Mis 4 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES of the DUKE 


IV. 
OF WELLINGTON. 8vo. MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
6 


: By M. Guizor, Volumes I., IJ., and III. 8vo, 
THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND ifs. each. 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory Es- 


say on English Free dom under Plantagenet and Tudor | HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL 


Sovereigns. By JOHN FORSTE R. Post 8vo. and the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, By M, 


s Guizor. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE PRIVATE “DIARY OF GENE- | vi. 
RAL SIR ROBERT WILSON; During his Missions THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; or, 


and Employment in Spain, Sicily, Turkey, Russia, Po- Mirth and Marvels. Tenth Thousand, 2 vols. post 
land, Germany, &c. 1812- 14. 2 Vols. 8vo. | 8vo. with 


Leech, lis. Also, Twenty- ~~" Shounen, in 1 vol. 
ANCIENT LAW: — CONNEXION WITH with Illustrated P rontis em 
mur Earntier History or Socrery, anp rrs RELATION 


mo Mopens Inuas. By H, SUMNER MAINE, $vo. | JAMES'S NAVAL HISTORY OF 


v. GREAT BRITAIN. With a continuation to the 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 


Battle of Navarino, by Captain Cuamrer. New 
LORD BACON : from unpublished Letters and Docu- Edition, in 6 vols, crown Svo, with six portraits, 
ments. By W. 


HEPWORTH DIXON, 8vo. | 30s. 
SUNDAY: 


‘DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
Present OBLIGATIONS. 


CHURCHES and SECTS from the Earliest Ages of 
for 1860. By Rev. J. A. HESSEY, D.C.L. 8vo. 
ll 


Christianity. By the Rev. J, B, Manspen, A.M, 
a Third Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Rev. 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Master of Baliol Coll, Ox- 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 
ford, Post Svo. 


GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 5 vols, crown 


DENCE OF CHARLES ABBOTT, LORD COL- 





10. 
1rs Orterx, History, Aanp 
Being the Bampton Lectures 


12. 8vo. with 4] illustrations, 25s. bound, or on printed 
LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. By cloth, 22s, 6d, a 
Rev. WM. THOMSON, D.D., Provost of Queen’s a ie 
Coll. Oxford. 8vo. MISS AUSTEN’S WORKS. 5° vols. 
13. with illustrations, handsomely bound, 
THE GREAT SAHARA; Or Wayn- 
meres Sourn or tHe ATLas Mountains, By H. B. 


BUCKLAND'S CURIOSITIES OF 


NATURAL HISTORY. First and Second Series, 


and Illustrations, Post Svo, 


4, 
VOLCANOES 


TRISTRAM, M.A. 


| i —— 8vo, 
Maps | 
| 
| 






His. i2s, 


lliustra- | 


As ILLUSTRATIONS Or ANCIENT 
KING. 


User, anp VaLvr 
TORY AND Art. 
tions. Syo, 


By Rev. C. W. , 
SERMONS IN STONES; or Scripture 
By rake K McAvsLanpb, 
with 


ICELAND; ITS L GEY- 2 vols, small Svo. with Illustrations, 12s, 
SERS, AND GLACIERS. Explored in a Summer XII. 
Excursion. By COMR, C. 8, FORBES, R.N. l- | LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
lustrations. Post 8vo, }) LAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. By 
re — . = Dr. Doran. New Edition, in 2 vols. with Illustra- 
THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, tions., 21s, 
Based on Modern Researches. By F, W. FARRAR, XIIT. 
Author of * Erie.” “Peap. 80. | ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY OF ENG- 
— LISH WORTHIES. By Joun Towns, F.S.A, 
ANTIQUE GE Ms: THER ORIGIN, First and Second Series. 2 volf, with Illustrations, 
' 
{ 
| 


JUTLAND. THE —_—- by Geology. 
e aha ’ aes Bee 
COPENHAGEN. By 


tions. 2 vols, Post 8vo, 


17. 

A RESIDENCE IN 

DANISH ISLES, AND 

HORACE MARRYAT. Illustra 
8 


ESSAYS ON RELIGIOUS 
RARY SUBJECTS rrom THe QvaRTERLY 
By the late Rev, J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 


19 
PERSONAL N TARRATIVE OF TWO | 
YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT IN BURMAH, 1824-26 
By HENRY GOUGER. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 


and E, Eighth Edition, small 8vo. 


liles trations, 4s. 


wale “aves OF THE ‘TEALIAN POETS. 
and LITE- | By the Rev. Dr. Srespinc, Third Edition, post 
Review. 8yo. 78. 6d. 
| 
| 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHA- 


ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 1 vol, 
a Edition, 5s, 


RACTERS. By 
with portr: ait of — 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from my favourite Poets 
and Prose Writers. By Many Kusser, Mrrrorp, 
Third Edition. crown 8vo, with portrait of Mias 
Mitford. 5s, 


20. 
_ THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
Sir FRANCIS B, HE AD. , we \d-cuts, Post 8vo. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE 





FOE, SIR RICHARD STEEL E, CHARLES XVIII. 
— RCHILL, SAMUEL FOO’ Biographical LETTERS AND DIARIES OF THE 
Ssays Y FORST ¢ s ri ~ 
says, By JOHN FORSTE mR. 3r i Edit. Post 8vo. REV. HENRY POLEHAMPTON. _ Chaplain - 
Lucknow. Edited by his Brothers, Third Edition, 


HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS 
OF ENGLAND. Sovrnern Division. Winchester, 
— Exeter, We me hichester, Rochester, Can- 


1 vol. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


with Illustrations. 5s, 


terbury, Til ons own 8yo, J Eas 
eng 3. vy of the RIGHT HON. GEORGE —;° Edited 
THE MODERN N EGYPTIANS. By E. by the Mon. and Rev. Leveson Vemnon Hanrcovrr. 
2 vols, 8vo, with — _ 
W. 1 A New Edition, with Additions and Im- a : 


provement. by the Author, 8. POOLE, 


ood cuts, sSvo, 


THE HAND: 


Endowments, as evincing Design, 
L. Sixth Edition, Wont cuts. 


BLACKSTONE’ Ss COMMENTARIES 


A New Edition. Revised to the present time, By 


Edited by E. 


THE BENTLEY “BALLADS. Selec- 


tions from the choi ce Songs and Ballads in ‘* Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany.” 1 vol, with Illustra ated frontis- 
piece. 5s. 


THE LAST JOURNALS of HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Dorax. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits of Lord North and Wilkes. 32s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


24. 
its Mechanism and Vital 
By Sir CHARLES 
Post 8vo. 





all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and | 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


T= PAST and FUTURE of BRITISH 
RELATIONS in CHINA. By Capt. Swerarp 
Osporn, C.B., R.N. Price 5s 


{ CRUISE in JAPANESE WATERS. 
‘Rue? Cut. Suerarp Osporn,C.B., R.N, Second 


TARRATIVE of the EARL of ELGIN’S 
4 MISSION to CHINA and JAPAN. By Lav- 
—— Ouirnant, Second Edition. 2 vols., price 
pes and FILIBUSTERS ; or In- 

cidents of Political and “ed Travel, By 
Laurence OurpuHantr. Price 
PPEEETS and NAVIES. 

Cuantes Hamiey, Price 6s, 
Ts SPANISH CAMPAIGN 

ROCCO, By Freperick Harpmay, 


Price 6s, 
‘T. STEPHEN’S: A Porm. Second 
K Edition. Price 5s, 
‘IR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LEC- 
h TURES on METAPHYSICS, Edited by Pro- 
fessors Manse. and Verrcu, 2 vols., 24s. 
LEC- 


‘IR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S 
Edited by the Same. 2 


By Captain 
in MO- 





| EADERS 
4 








MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. 4vols. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


KJ TURES on LOGIC, 
vols. price 24s, 
of the REFORMATION: 

LUTHER, CALVIN, LATIMER, KNOX. By 
the Rev. Principal TvLLocn, D.D. A New and En- 
larged Edition, price 6s. 6d. 
‘ERMONS. By the Rev. James Catrp, 
h D.D. Author of “ Re a in Common Life, * 
Tenth thousand. Price 7s, 64 


IVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND. 


4 By Acnes SrrickLanp, Complete in 8 vols. price 


il, 4s. 

| EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev, James Wurre. Third 

Edition, price 7s. 6d, 

| ISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1848, By the Rev. James 

Wurirr. 9s. 

(eae of Sir ARCHIBALD 
ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 

Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 

Complete in 9 vols. price 67. 7s. 6d. 

HANDY BOOK on PROPERTY LAW, 
yi By Lord Sr. Leonarps, A New Edition, En- 
larged, with Index, price 3s. 6d. 

‘err JOHNSTON’S CHEMIS- 

TRY of COMMON LIFE. A New Edition, 
ay 4 by Grornoz Henry Lewes. In 2 vols. price 
1 PHYSIOLOGY of COMMON LIFE, 


sy Gronor Henry Lewes. In two vols, price 


12s. 


1 bes PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATU- 
RAI 


. PHENOMENA. By A. Kerrn Joun- 
ston, F.R.S.E. &e. A New Edition, enlarged. Impe- 
rial folio, half-bound morocco, 12/, 12s. 
| ANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS 

and GEOLOGY. By Davip Pace, F.G.S, 
Price 6s, 
IBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 


i of Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Publishing Monthly, in Volumes of a convenient and 
handsome form, printed from a large and readable type, 
price 5s, each. Vols, I, to XII, are published, 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. By Grorce 

Euior. Seventh thousand, In3 vols. price li, 
lls. 6d. 
DAM BEDE. By Groner 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols. price 12s, 
‘CENES of CLERICAL LIFE, By 
k) Georce Exior. Third Edition. 2 vols. price I2s, 


T= LUCK of LADYSMEDE, 2 vols. 
price 21s. 


Exror, 


—_—c WILSON’S NOCTES AM- 
BROSIAN ¥, 4 vols, With Glossary and In- 
dex, price 2 

Pret ESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 


Edited by Professor Fernier, 12 vols. price 72s. 


XALES .from “ BLACKWOOD.” The 
Tenth Volume. Published in Numbers, 
Monthly, price 6d. ; and in Quarterly Volumes, price 
1s, 6d. bound in cloth. 
‘-~—~ and BALLADS of GOETHE, 
Translated by W. Epmonpstoune Ayrovun, 
D.C.L. and Second Edition, 
price 6s. 
THE BALLADS of SCOTLAND. Edited 
by Professor Ayrovn. Second Edition, In 2 
vols. price 12s, 
AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By W. EpmonpsTounr 
Ayroux, D.C.L, Twelfth Edition, price 7s. 6d, 


Turopore MARTIN, 


|] ON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF 
BALLADS. With Mlustrations by Doyzr, 
Leecn, and Crowaumu. Cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d, 


Conflict of 


ynd Edition, 


puoErns.s ; or the 
Opinions, By Wiir1am Suit, Sect 
price 10s, 6d, 





STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37, 


5, GEORGE 
“, LONDON. 


PATERNOST ER ROW, 
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NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING, 


I. 
Al 7 

PROFESSOR HIND’S NARRATIVE OF THE 

EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS THROUGH RUPERT’S LAND, 
from Lake Superior to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. In Two Vols. 
8vo. with Maps of the Country explored, Geographical and Geological ; 
with numerous Illustrations from Photographs of Scenery, Native Races, 
Fossils new tu Science, &c. 


Ir 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND since the ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 
1760—1860. By THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
13 Barrister-at-Law ; Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons. Vol. 

. 8yvo. 


lil. 


(THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: A Selection of the most Memorable Passages in 
his Writings and Conversation. 16mo. price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Iv 


STV a) y ry 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, AND LITE- 
RARY REMAINS OF MRS. PIOZZI (THRALE), Author of 
** Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson.’’ Edited, with Notes, and some Account of 
her Life and Writings, by A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. With a Portrait of | 
i Piozzi,, and an Engraving from a Picture by Hogarth. ‘T'wo Vols. 
‘ost 8vo. 


v. 
(THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. GEORGE HARTWIG. Translated by the Author and em- 
bellished with Woodcuts, and a new series of Illustrations, from Designs 
by Henry Noel Humphreys. 8vo. Price 18s. [Now ready. 


Sik JAMES M‘GRIGOR’S 
BIOGRAPHY. 


AU TO- 


Vil. 


(THE REV. JOHN AYRE’S EDITION OF 

MR. HORNE’S INTRODUCTION to the CRITICISM of the OLD 
TESTAMENT, and to Biblical Interpretation. Being a New Edition of 
the Seconp Vo.ume of the Rev. HARTWELL HORNE’S Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 8vo. 


Vill. 





A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the | 

Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Ozford; and 
the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Hdmund Hall, Oxford. Founded | 
on the larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himself. Royal 8yo. 


IX 


r >] TO 
ME. TENNIEL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF MOORE’S “ LALLA ROOKH:” containing Sixty-nine Tilus- 
trations from original Drawings engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers - 
with Five Initial =~ of Persian Design by T. Sulman junior, engraved 
on Wood by H. N. Woods. Foolscap 4to. price 21s. in ornamental coyers. 
or 36s. bound in morocco by Hayday. (On Tuesday next 


x 


R. LEIGHTON’S ILLUSTRATED pj. 
1 
TION OF THE “LYRA GERMANICA,” Translated by CATHR. 
RINE WINKWORTH : containing Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year, embellished with upwards of 200 Orig; 


| Designs engraved on Wood under the Artist’s superintendence. Feap, 4to 


Price 21s, 


[Just ready, r 
XI. 
M* LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I Do 
+ WITH IT? A Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an OLD 
MAID. Feap. 8vo. Price 6s. [Now ready, 


XI. 


POLITICAL BALLADS OF THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. Annotated. By W, 
WALKER WILKINS. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


XI. 


FiRst AND LAST: a Poem. Feap. 8vo. 


XIV 


(PHE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER 
IN THE COUNTIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. By 
CHARLES PALK COLLYNS, Esq. With Illustrations. Square crowa 


8yo. 


XV 


HA LF-HOUR LECTURES ON FINE AND 
ORNAMENTAL ART. By WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Head Master 

of the Government School of Design, Neweastle; Author of ‘* Memoirs of 

David Scott, R.S.A.””. With 51 Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 


XVI. 


S ECOND SERIES OF USEFUL INFORMA- 
TION FOR ENGINEERS. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.RS., 

President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester. Crown 

8vo. with Illustrations. [On Friday next. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


“ THE EAGLE’S NEST” IN THE VALLEY 
OF SIXT; a Summer Home among the Alps: followed by some 
Excursions among the Great Glaciers. By ALFRED WILLS, of the 
Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition; with 12 Illus- 
trations from Sketches and Photographs by Mrs. and Mr. Wills. Post 8yo. 
12s. 62. 


THE ABBE DOMENECH’S SEVEN YEARS’ 

RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT DESERTS OF NORTH AME- 
RICA. With a Coloured Map,'and above 60 Illustrations in Chromoxy- 
PINT cscccncecenccscaccepsccvenccccencccecensesd WO VOU, O08. OVO. 


C APTAIN BURTON’S WORK ON THE 

™~” LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA: a Picture of Explora- 
tion, With a Map and Thirty-four Illustrations from original Sketches, by 
the Author ....cccccccccccvccccccsccceseveceed WO Vols, Syo. Sls. 67. 


SALMON-FISHING IN CANADA. Bya 

RESIDENT. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES EDWARD ALEX- 

ANDER, K.C.L.S., F.R.G.S., 14th Regiment. Map and Forty Woodcuts. 
Post 8yvo. 10s. 61. 


[Two MONTHS IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
_ORCADIA, AND SKYE. By CHARLES RICHARD WELD, 

Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Pyrences, West and East,” &e With 

Hight Illustrations .......cccsecccceccseucecceecs Post Svo. 12s, 67. 





MOOR YS LIFE, edited by LORD JOHN 
+"8- RUSSELL, M.P. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, uniform with 
the Prorie’s Eprrion or Moore's Porrican Works. With Eight Por- 
traits and Two Vignettes. .......+++e++++++eSquare crown Syo. 12s, 67. 


IR ROBERT PEEL’S LIFE AND CHA- 


RACTER. By the Right Hon. SIR LAWRENCE PEEL. 
Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 


ME. MARSHMAN’S LIFE OF GENERAL 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. With Portrait and Three eer ay | 


{ C Ty. TO 
ORD MACAUALAY’S MISCELLANEOUS 
4 WRITINGS; comprising his Contributions to Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, Articles contributed to the Edinburgh Review not incleded in his 
“Critical and Historical Essays,’’ Biographies written for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Miscellaneous Poems and Inscriptions. With Portrait. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTS- 
P MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H., Author of “ Travels 


in the Interior of Columbia.”’ With Six Llustrations. 
Two Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 
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